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' MAURICE A. MOOK 


Tongue Tanglers 
from Central Pennsylvania 


OFFIN'’S carefully compiled and already indispensable Analytical Index 
to the JAF, complete to 1958, shows Pennsylvania to be one of our most poorly 
represented states with respect to the collection and study of its folklore. 
Indeed, in the area of folk sayings, as distinct from folktales and folksongs, there 
has been but one short article pertaining to Pennsylvania (a brief “Notes and 
Queries” item) published in the Journat during the last twenty years. Dialect 
dictionaries, as well as bibliographical and other sources, similarly emphasize the 
insufficiency of studies of the oral traditional heritage of the Keystone State. In 
view of the folk and near folklike characteristics of large segments of Pennsyl- 
vania’s population, with its numerous ethnic communities, both rural and urban, 
it is impossible to believe the state to be as lacking in oral art and traditional 
speechways as the published literature of folkloristic scholarship seems so strongly 
to suggest. 

During the spring and summer of 1958, students in two undergraduate anthro- 
pology courses at The Pennsylvania State University evidenced a somewhat more- 
than-usual interest in the subject of Charles Francis Potter's sprightly article on 
“Tongue Twisters” in the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and 
Legend. Several students felt that they knew “better” examples of tongue teasers 
than those quoted or cited in this article. This, of course, led to their being invited 
to submit examples of those they had heard in their own communities. I herewith 
record those offered by students representing central Pennsylvania, an area here 
regarded as consisting of Centre County and counties surrounding it to the east, 
south, and west. The Pennsylvania State University is located in approximately 
the center of this central area of the state. 

The fact that the topic of folk sayings, as a part of the larger subject of folk- 
lore (here considered as consisting of all orally transmitted language art forms), 
came up for discussion toward the end of the course, meant that there was little 
time available for profoundly probing the memories of student informants. These 
students in fact dispersed at the end of the semester, just 2s interest was beginning 
to be built up. One point to be noted, however, emerging from our discussions, 
was the wide range in memory for traditional material evidenced by these students 
of college age. All students claimed to have heard tongue twisters, but some could 
not remember any well enough to reproduce them and others could remember 
but one or two. On the other hand, several students submitted numerous 
examples, including several of some length. Two of these latter informants were 
older members of the group; both were elementary school teachers who came 
from small towns in distinctly rural sections of this predominantly rural region. 
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If this situation is at all typical, it suggests two hypotheses: that rural regions are 
more favorable to the preservation and transmission of folk material than urban 
areas are, and that the school may now be functioning prominently, as the rural 
family formerly functioned, in the oral transmission of a group's cultural heritage. 
The first of these statements is, of course, a principle of long standing; the second 
one, however, so far as I am aware, is here stated for the first time as a general 
principle. 

Apart from those students who could remember none or but one example, most 
informants knew the same group of three items, which always consisted of “Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” “How much wood could a woodchuck 
chuck?,” and “Fuzzy Wuzzy was a bear.” The last one came as something of a 
surprise to me, for I was born and lived for twenty years in rural northwestern 
Pennsylvania, but had never heard that “Fuzzy Wuzzy was a bear” until my own 
children, all raised in central Pennsylvania, introduced this concept to our family 
a few years ago. Is the present popularity of these three tongue-teasing rhymes to 
be ascribed to the fact that they are now in most children’s books of nursery 
jingles? That this is not the only explanation of their popularity is suggested by 
the fact that informants claim they learned these rhymes not from books, but 
from their parents or grandparents, or first heard them at school or at rainy day 
or winter evening indoor parties. 

The theory of the nonliterary origin of those rhymes here reported is also 
supported in part by the fact that numerous variations are encountered in even 
the most popular examples. Most rhyme books, for example, print “Fuzzy Wuzzy 
was a bear,/ Fuzzy Wuzzy lost his hair./ Then Fuzzy Wuzzy wasn’t fuzzy, was 
he?” But in central Pennsylvania it is also found orally transmitted as “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy was a bear,/ But Fuzzy Wuzzy had no hair./ If Fuzzy Wuzzy had no hair, / 
Then he wasn’t Fuzzy, was he?” (This version was also reported by a student 
from Fayette County, in southwestern Pennsylvania.) A still shorter version also 
comes from central Pennsylvania. “Fuzzy Wuzzy was a bear,/ Fuzzy Wuzzy had 
no hair,/ Fuzzy Wuzzy, bare was he” was submitted by a student coming from the 
Broad Top Mountain area in Huntingdon County. 

In the article already cited, Potter states that the “post-ghost” tongue twister 
was one of the most frequently reported items in his collection of “more than 
13,000” sent him by the readers of a “magazine of national circulation.” It varies, 
as do all others (although Potter curiously speaks of “incorrect” and “misquoted” 
versions), but in its usual form it says that “He (or she) thrusts his fists against 
the posts,/ And still insists he sees the ghosts.” Not a single Penn State student 
reported this rhyme from central Pennsylvania, although Potter’s article had 
been assigned and the students should therefore have recalled the rhyme, if they 
had ever previously heard it. Nor do I remember ever having heard it as a boy 
growing up in northwestern Pennsylvania some three decades ago. A central 
Pennsylvania omission that did surprise me, however, was the fact that no one 
reported “Around and ‘round the rugged rock (s)/ The ragged rascal ran.” This 
teaser occurs in several versions in Potter's article (with their provenance un- 
fortunately unindicated). Years ago I had heard the “Ragged rascal” teaser from 
so many individuals in rural northwestern Pennsylvania that I had supposed it 
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to be quite widespread; in fact, in my folkloristic ignorance in those days I re- 
member simply assuming that it must be universal. Potter also reports it as one 
of his most geographically widespread and most frequently encountered items. 
The fact that all central Pennsylvania student informants failed to report it is, 
therefore, something of a surprise. 

The fun of tongue teasers, of course, derives largely from the rapidity of their 
repetition. Perhaps, therefore, we find the shorter (and easier?) ones to be those 
longest remembered and most often reported. At any rate, such short items as 
“rubber baby-buggy bumpers,” were among those most frequently reported from 
central Pennsylvania. “I scream, you scream, we all scream, for ice cream” was 
also repeatedly reported and was usually said to have been learned from parents 
or grandparents. 

The familial source of such proper and respectable locutions as the two just 
cited, suggests also that one may suspect somewhat different types of material to 
be remembered and transmitted by boys and by girls, and also by individuals of 
differing social backgrounds, and in different social situations. Thus female in- 
formants of conservative, conventional background submitted such innocent items 
as “The wind ceaseth and sufficeth not,” and “Betty bit a bite of butter, but the 
bite of butter Betty bit was a bitter bite of butter.” On the other hand, a less 
inhibited coed of urban background reported two tanglers which she described 
as “popular among the off-campus tavern crowd.” These were “she sits in her slip 
and sips Schlitz” and “she slit a sheet; a sheet she slit; and in her slitted sheet she'd 
sit.” This alert girl apparently attempted a tongue tripper of her own when she 
observed that “with several Schlitzes, sound slips slide softly and salaciously into 
silly and sometimes suggestive syllables.” 

As the foregoing items suggest, s sounds are frequently met with in tongue 
ticklers, for although s is not the most difficult consonant to pronounce, it is a 
slippery sound and is therefore perhaps favored in this folkloristic genre. Another 
example of the type is “seven slim slick saplings,” which was reported from a rural 
area in Huntingdon County, with directions to “repeat it as rapidly as possible 
as long as possible.” “Sam Slick sawed six slim slippery sticks” was reported from 
rural Blair County with similar instructions. Another of similar type was reported 
from rural Cambria County, where the informant had heard it at a winter evening 
party: “I saw Esau kissing Sue; we all three saw: I saw Esau, he saw me, and Sue 
saw I saw Esau.” The same county also supplies “Neddy Noodle nipped nine 
neighbors’ nutmegs,” and also “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers and 
put them on a pressed pewter plate.” (We can here be grateful, at least, for a 
little variation in the usual Peter Piper version.) 

Several informants had also heard that “she sells sea shells by the seashore.” 
A local variant is that “Sister Sue sells sea shells by the seashore. The shells Sue 
sells are my sea shells down by the seashell shore.” The lack of lakes in central 
Pennsylvania does not deter local natives from transmitting twisters with watery 
motifs. Two local variants of this nature are “Swan, swim over the sea./ Swim, 
swan, swim./ Swan, swim back again./ Well swam, swan”; and also “The swan 
swam the sea./ We shouted ‘Swim, swan, swim’./ The swan swam back again. / 
What a swim, swan, you swam.” 
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Most informants likewise had heard of ‘“The fly and the flea that flew through 
a flaw in the flue.” A central Pennsylvanian (northern Cambria County) elabo- 
ration of this is: “A fly and a flea in a flue were imprisoned./ So what could they 
do?/ ‘Let us flee’ said the fly;/ ‘Let us fly,’ said the flea./ So they flew through a 
flaw in the flue.” 

That young people learn tongue teasers from their playgroup peers, as well as 
from their elders and siblings at home, is attested by the fact that all of the items 
in the two previous paragraphs are reported as having been heard and learned 
at school. It is perhaps reasonable to assume that they were learned on the play- 
ground, rather than in the schoolroom. This is an irresistible inference for the 
following item, submitted by a male college student of middle-class background 
who grew up in Mifflin County where, according to his own report, he learned it 
in “gramer” school. Here he had heard that “A skunk set on a stump and thunk 
the stump stunk; but the stump thunk the skunk stunk.” The same student 
offered a rather unoriginal modification of the woodchucking woodchuck teaser 
in the following item, which he learned at high school: “How many sheets would 
a sheet slitter slit,/ If a sheet slitter could slit sheets?/ A sheet slitter would slit 
all the sheets he could,/ If a sheet slitter could slit sheets.” 

As is quite obvious to anyone who tries to say this rapidly, this twister has an 
element of potential indelicacy, similar to that contained in the shorter sheet- 
slitting item earlier noted as reported by the coed who, among the boys at least, 
enjoys something of a reputation as an off-campus bar fly. In this connection a 
minor methodological note may be worth mentioning: all of the examples here 
reported were secured in writing, which may be a medium encouraging contri- 
butions of a less delicate variety. In spite of all the hosannas heaped upon the 
intimate interview as a fieldwork technique, it is here contended that there are 
certain limitations inherent in collecting that may sometimes be more easily 
transcended in writing than they are in the more personal, direct, face-to-face 
interview relation. This seems to be true of the teacher-student relationship, 
which means that if we are to secure realistic reporting of folk locutions as they 
relate to sociological realities, the teacher-collector in collecting from students 
may be well advised to secure his examples through what may prove to be the 
more sensitive, because less embarrassing, medium of written reports. 

In fact, it may be averred that certain more complicated types of tongue 
twisters must be reduced to writing before they can be transmitted at all. This 
would be true of the following, submitted by a student who offered a typed copy 
as follows. ‘““Esau Wood sawed wood. Esau Wood would saw wood! Oh, the wood 
Wood would saw! One day Esau Wood saw a saw saw wood as no other wood-saw 
Wood ever saw sawed wood. In fact, of all the wood-saws Wood ever saw saw 
wood, Wood never saw a wood-saw that would saw wood as the wood-saw Wood 
saw would saw wood. And I never saw a wood-saw that would saw wood as the 
wood-saw Wood saw, until I saw Esau Wood saw wood with the wood-saw that 
Wood saw saw wood.” This one was reported as “used at different parties in 
rural communities in northern Cambria County.” It was there apparently con- 
sidered to be too complicated to be committed to memory and so was used in 
written form with instructions to “try to read it as rapidly as possible.” 
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The same informant also offered the following prose piece, indicating that it 
was “used at parties in my community,” which is the town of Glasgow, a small 
unincorporated village of a few hundred inhabitants: “Bill had a billboard. Bill 
also had a board bill. The board bill bored Bill, so Bill sold his billboard to pay 
his board bill. After Bill sold his billboard to pay his board bill the board bill 
no longer bored Bill.” This is not as hard to say as it is to follow in meaning, and 
it may therefore be permissible to argue that it is not a tongue twister at all. It 
is a folk piece of the teaser variety, however, and, as indicated by the informant, 
was used at parties in the same way tongue tanglers were usually used. Whether 
a tongue twister or not, the social situation and the sociality function are essen- 
tially the same for both. 

It should by now be obvious to all that tongue twisters may be in prose, as well 
as in rhyme. It is necessary to say, however, that tongue tanglers need not be 
whole sentences, as some students seem to assume. “Black bug’s blood,” “cryptic 
cricket critic,” and “silly sibilant syllables” are difficult enough to say, if said 
sufficiently rapidly. I have several times noticed that the modern-day opportunity 
of asking for “preshrunk shirts” occasionally gives male shoppers a degree of 
dental difficulty. Though usually single sentences or short stanzas, a longer 
“poem” may also be the piéce de résistance. One such, using the word “twist” 
itself to trip the tongue, was submitted by a student from Huntingdon County: 
“When a twister, a-twisting/ Doth twist him a twist,/ For the twisting of his 
twist/ Three times doth he twist;/ But if one of the twists/ Of his twist doth 
untwist,/ The twist that untwisted/ Untwisteth the twist.” 

A final example from central Pennsylvania is also a longer contribution in 
rhyme, but is less nonsensical, perhaps more literary, and certainly more romantic 
than the foregoing item. ‘““The Tree Toad Romance” might be an appropriate 
title: “A tree toad loved a she toad/ That lived up in a tree./ She was a three-toed 
tree toad/ But a two-toed toad was he./ The two-toed tree toad tried to win/ 
The she toad’s friendly nod./ For the two-toed tree toad loved the ground/ That 
the three-toed tree toad trod./ But vainly the two-toed tree toad tried,/ He could 
not please her whim./ In her tree-toad bower,/ With her V-toed power,/ The 
she toad vetoed him.” 

The fact that this excerpt has a somewhat more formal structure than possessed 
by most traditional twisters suggests that it may have been copied from a book. 
If so, we have but another example of the easy transition from “literary” to tra- 
ditional types. This, as well as the reverse movement, as is well known, is not at 
all atypical of the natural history of folkloristic forms. It is also to be noted that 
the next to the last line in the stanza just quoted, with its “V-for-Victory” sug- 
gestion of World War II recency, reminds us that tongue teasers are still a living 
part of oral folk tradition. Also the fact that it was not at all difficult to collect 
some thirty examples of locutions of a specific traditional type from college stu- 
dents, many of whom are making ostentatious efforts to leave their past behind 
them, suggests that living folklore, in still greater quantity, must still survive 
among less sophisticated subjects, waiting to be rescued by interested investigators. 
And, as indicated in the first paragraph of this paper, particularly in Pennsylvania 
this needs to be done. 
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NOTE 
1 Maria Leach, ed. (New York, 1950), II, 1117-9. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Notes & Queries 


“SARAH,” A TONGUE-TWISTER SoNG:—The Indiana University Folklore Archives 
contains eleven written texts and one recording of a tongue-twister song, “Sarah,” 
which seems to be a near relation of two of Maurice Mook’s tongue tanglers from 
central Pennsylvania in the preceding article. The parallels to “She sits in her 
slip and sips Schlitz” and “She slit a sheet; a sheet she slit, and in her slitted 
sheet she'd sit” can be seen in verses four and five of the following text turned 
in by a Michigan State University coed in 1952: 


1) Sarah, Sarah, sittin’ in the shoe shine shop. 2) Sarah, Sarah, sittin’ in a Chevrolet. 
All day long she sits and shines; All day long she sits and shifts .. . 
All day long she shines and sits. 3) Sarah, Sarah, sittin’ in a cherry tree. 
Sarah, Sarah, sittin’ in the shoe shine shop. All day long she sits and pits... . 
She sits and shines; 4) Sarah, Sarah, sittin’ in a laundry shop. 
She shines and sits. All day long she sits and slits... . 
She sits and shines; 5) Sarah, Sarah, sittin’ in the corner bar. 
She shines and sits. All day long she sits and sips... . 


All eleven texts of the song contain the verses numbered one and two above 
with only the occasional slight variation in the latter of “Chevrolet coupe,” 
“Oldsmobile,” or just “brand new car.” In one text “drygoods shop” introduces 
the “slits and sits” verse and in the one other verse which is parallel to verse 
five above, the wording is “she sits and sips Schlitz.” Other verses which appear 
are “sewing shop . . she sews and sits,” “shining sun . . . she sits and shines,” 
“gravel pit . . . she sits and sifts,” and “onion patch . . . she sits and sniffs.” The 
following verse is unique in one text: “Matches, Matches, M-A-T-C-H-E-S,/ 
Matches, Matches, M-A-T-C-H-E-S;/ You can strike ’em on wood; you can strike 
‘em on glass./ I know a girl who can strike em on her . . . ankle./ Matches, 
matches, M-A-T-C-H-E-S.” 

One student indicated that the last four lines of each verse, “She sits and 
shines; / She shines and sits,” etc., should be spoken, then followed by a repetition 
of the opening line. The song is sung to the tune of the old popular song “Ja-Da” 
(by Bob Carleton, copyright Leo Feist Inc., 1918). The recording of “Sarah” was 
made from a performance by a Lansing (Michigan) night club piano player and 
singer who made jazz arrangements of such risqué modern folksong-parodies for 
his predominantly collegiate audiences. 

All but one of the texts were collected at Michigan State University; the other 
came in through an MSU student from a University of Wisconsin correspondent. 
This collector believed that “it is not widely known on the Michigan State 
campus.” The fact that nine of the student-collectors were coeds supports Mook’s 
suggestion that writing is an effective medium for securing off-color folklore. 
None of the students directly stated the slip into indelicacy which is intended 
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by the wording of the song, but two informants indicated that “Sarah” is usually 
introduced when a group has been drinking, in hopes of tripping someone up. 
One student remarked, “If a person can sing this without a slip, he is not yet 
deemed inebriated by companions.” Another commented, “It is usually started 
by some devilish person after the party has been going awhile, and people are 
finding it difficult to speak coherently.” 

“Sarah” is the only tongue-twister song that was found in the Indiana Uni- 
versity Folklore Archives in the extensive file of college songs. It is planned, how- 
ever, to query Indiana University students as to whether more of such songs are 
known. 

JAN BRUNVAND 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ErraTuUM:—The reference in the article “Boulder Effigy Monuments in the 
Northern Plains” by Thomas F. and Alice B. Kehoe in the April-June issue of 
the JOURNAL (p. 115, 1. 16) should have read 83.6, not 836 feet.—Ed. 
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Four Navaho Summer Tales 


Part III 


4. How THe WaTER-EDGE CLAN CAME INTO BEING 


There were some Apaches who were always coming down here into the Navaho 
territory, making raids at whatever they could get. So, one time, they came and raided 
the place. And the mother was away. The father and some of the men were out 
hunting. While everybody was out busy doing their chores, why, the Apaches came. 
And they took one of the girls from the camp. And they took off with her.!! 

And it so happened that she had a brother. Her brother loved her dearly. And he 
would not forget, even if she was kidnapped. And he had in his mind that some day, 
“IT would get my sister back regardless of what happens.” 

So, with that in mind, one time, after several years, he went out into the Apache 
country. And when he got there, he inquired about his sister. And after a while he 
found out where she was and where she lived, so he went over there to see her. And 
he said, “I am your brother. We used to live and work together out there with our 
Navaho people. And I wish that you could come home with us.” 

She said she wished so too. But it was hard. Now she was kidnapped and she be- 
longed to the Apache tribe. But she said, “Maybe, some day, maybe I could make my 
escape some way.” 

“But anyway, we have to do very gradually,” he told her—cautioned her not to 
try it, because, “They will kill you if you make an attempt by yourself. So don’t try 
it. But I'll let you know, and I'll help you some way.” 

Oh, about every two or three years he’d come back to see her. And several more 
years elapsed and he went over there to see his sister. He found out she had two child- 
ren. And they decided—after spending a few days—they decided he should take one 
of these children back to the reservation. It was a little girl, his niece. 

And so preparations were made ahead of time. There was some milk, and other 
things to be prepared, and water, and some bread, so that they could have some- 
thing to eat on their way. And so all of this was prepared. His sister prepared them 
for him. 

Well, it came that in the evening a lot of those Apache men were gathered at one 
of the houses and they were talking about a lot of things, probably gambling and 
other things. He sat over there listening, and after a while they said, “I’m getting 
sleepy. I’m going back. I’m going to sleep.” 

He pretended like he was going back, just to go to bed. He went back over to his 
sister’s and he told her, “Well, after everything quiets down, when everybody’s asleep, 
why I’ll be ready to take off.” 

So she fed the baby and fixed the baby real nicely, the best she could—provided 
enough blankets. So that night, she was all bundled up, and tied up around the back 
of her uncle. 

And he started walking out into the dark, trying to make his escape home at least 
bringing one child back. And he got away. 

It was not much later on that night when the moon came up. After that he kind 
of made his trip a little faster because there was a lot of light from t!.e moon. 

And as he walked along he thought of many things. He thought that he wished he 
could bring all of them back to the Navaho reservation. But that was a hard thing to 
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do. He would only make a war again with the Apaches and it would cause a lot of 
trouble with that particular group. Anyway, he made his way home. 

In the meantime, they didn’t miss the baby. But they missed him. They said, 
“Where is that fellow that was around here?” 

“Well,” his sister told them, “I don’t know. He’s out in the woods. Maybe he’s 
looking for something or . . . He said he’s going to be back this evening.”’ And she 
tried so hard to keep the baby from them—discovering the baby was gone too. 

But after a while, it was late in the afternoon that they discovered that the baby 
was also missing. So then they suspicioned that something had happened, that he 
took off with the baby. So they began hunting, looking around. 

By that time he had gone a long ways. He was tired, but he knew that he had to 
get to a safe place. And he had to work so hard to disguise his tracks by stepping on 
rocks or stepping on thick grass that would not show where—the direction that he 
took. 

Anyway, they started out on horseback to try to look for him. But it was no use be- 
cause this baby and her uncle had always a nice place to hide and to park so that 
they could feed themselves and then go on for the next journey. 

And that is how this baby, that was brought back, is the one, so called, that started 
the Water-edge Clan on the Navaho reservation. }? 


Classification. These tales are classified by Navahos as “summer tales.” 
They belong in Spencer’s Navaho “‘folktale” category, which includes “‘short 
stories told for amusement or entertainment, not surrounded with the sacred 
aura and serious situation that accompany the telling of the origin myth nor 


having the esoteric interest in ritual detail of the origin myths of the cere- 
monies.”’!* Summer tales are of two main kinds, tales with parallels in the 
folklore of other tribes, and narratives and descriptions of Navaho customs, 
events and personalities. Tales of the first kind have been published by such 
scholars as Parsons, Goddard, Sapir and Hoijer, and (with an extensive 
bibliography of previously published tales) Willard Hill and Dorothy Hill. 
Tales of the second kind are found in Sapir and Hoijer’s Navaho Texts, and in 
Young and Morgan’s Navajo Historical Selections. Some tales have been in- 
cluded in ethnographic studies; tales and episodes from tales have been pub- 
lished in this way by Morgan and by Hill. Commentary on summer tales in- 
cludes Reichard’s in Goddard, Navaho Texts (pp. 5-7); Hoijer’s comparative 
notes to the translations in Navaho Texts; Spencer, Reflection of Social Life in the 
Navaho Origin Myth (pp. 12-13); and Hill and Hill, “Navaho Coyote Tales 
and Their Position in the Southern Athabaskan Group” (7AF, LVIII [1945], 
pp. 317-319 and notes). 

Summer tales are told partly because they are anecdotal and do lack a 
ritualistic aura. Certain activities which are appropriate during that period 
between the first frost and the first spring thunder, the making of winter boots, 
for example, or the telling of sacred ‘‘winter tales,” are said by some Navahos 
to be sacrilegious and dangerous when out of season. Temporal restrictions 
upon the recitation of folklore occur in Apachean (Southern Athabaskan), 
Chinookan, and other American Indian cultures, but without the severity 
found on the Navaho reservation.'® 
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The summer tales presented abovejare notable for;their circumstantial 
realism, for the fullness of ethnographically accurate details, such as those re- 
lating to the pastoral economy or to ceremonial customs, and for their pre- | 
sentation of valued elements and critical problems of Navaho culture designed- 
ly to members, especially young ones, of that culture. These tales, therefore, 
cannot be regarded merely as devices for entertainment. They are vehicles for 
the preservation and transmission of Navaho culture. 


Twin protagonists and the appeal to children. ‘The first tale involves a relation- 
ship between a brave cat and a timid lamb; the second tale, a relationship be- 
tween a resourceful medicine man and his compliant apprentice; the third 
tale, a relationship between two companions, one of whom is victim and 
then victor, but who in his role as victim calls upon his companion for help; 
the fourth tale, a relationship between a persevering dutiful uncle and a de- 
pendent infant destined to be the founder of a clan. Each tale, then, invites a 
listening Navaho child to identify with a dependent figure who is involved in 
cooperative activity that culminates in an escape. 

Identification by children with characters in folklore has been discussed by 
Stern, with emphasis upon leading characters who are young children or 
youths rising in status and power.!® In contrast, the identification stimulated 
by our summer tales involves anxiety connected with relative helplessness. In 
the face of such helplessness, the appearance of magic is understandable. 
It is interesting, therefore, that except for the magic skull, protective magic is 
absent from our tales. While Pueblo tales often describe a neglected or per- 
secuted boy who has supernatural power,!? and while there is precedent in 
Navaho summer and winter tales for the resolution of problems by super- 
natural power (most strikingly in chantway myths!), the protagonists of our 
summer tales solve their problems realistically. 

The protagonists of our summer tales remind us of the twin heroes of 
American Indian mythology. Métraux says, “A pair of brothers, generally 
twins, are among the most important protagonists of South American folk- 
lore. They appear as culture heroes, tricksters and transformers.” !® In North 
American folklore, twin heroes who are threatened with but escape from 
death “are frequent on the Plains and in the Southwest.”?° In Apachean 
folklore, the twin heroes are not equally important; one hero is more active 
than the other. Brant writes: “All of the Apachean tribes in the Southwest 
share a tale concerning the exploits of two culture heroes, variously thought of 
as brothers, relatives, or friends, usually called Killer-of-Enemies and Child- 
of-the-Water. Again, there is a dichotomy that may be made on the basis of 
which of the two heroes isfthe dominant and more intrepid figure. With the 
Navaho, Western Apache, Jicarilla, and Lipan [and Kiowa-Apachel], it is 
Killer-of-Enemies. With the Chiricahua and Mescalero the roles are reversed 
and it is Child-of-the-Water who is the more outstanding of the two.”?! The 
pattern set by these Apachean culture heroes is reflected in the initiative re- 
lationships of our summer tales. 

The contest between the weak, ever willful child and the domineering cul- 
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ture imposing adult is reflected too, I think, in terms of the intimidation of 
relatively weak heroes. Just as English-speaking children are taken with J. R. 
R. Tolkien’s Fellowship of the Ring because of his heroic child-men, who are 
called “hobbits,” so (if Wilhelm Stekel in his Stérungen des Trieb- und Af- 
fektlebens is right that children are attentive to a conflict between big power- 
ful peoplefand little weak people?) Navaho children must be taken with 
the drama of a cat and a lamb avoiding hungry enemies, an uncle and his 
nephew tricking vengeful sheep owners, two gamblers besting a dangerous 
wolf, and an uncle and his niece fleeing from hostile Apaches. The child 
identifies with one protagonist because both the child and the protagonist 
are dependent, and with both protagonists because all three are relatively 
weak. 

Southwestern ritual and witchcraft reinforce this identification. There 
is a striking union between folk narratives and ritual activities in the South- 
west, linking mythology’and{elaborate ceremonialism;** threatened child 
tales and sacred clowns‘and, impersonated gods; and witchcraft tales and 
human ‘‘witches” dressed as wolves. I think that our summer tales suggest to 
the Navaho child that cannibals and witches really do exist, at the side of 
powerful human enemies. The tales reflect la familiar environment, and 
make it easier for the child to identify with the protagonists. 

Child intimidation is a theme of Southwestern and Northwestern cul- 
tures.24 In Apachean folklore, children are threatened by a cannibal giant 
or owl. The Navaho, Chiricahua and Mescalero child fears Giant, and the 
Jicarilla, Lipan, and Western Apache child fears Big Owl.?° This fear, based 
partly upon warnings that bad children will be carried away and eaten, 
sometimes is increased by the ritualistic appearance of terror-inspiring figures, 
for example the cannibal kachina Sio Humis Taamu (diffused from the 
Hopi and Zuni to the Tewa, Navaho and Eastern Apache), the Soyok mon- 
sters (Hopi, Zuni, Keres, Tewa) and the Yeibichai (Navaho).?® Pueblo, 
Mescalero and Chiricahua children, moreover, are intimidated by sacred 
clowns at ceremonial dances.?? 

The wolf is a special device for intimidation. In a Navaho tale, a boy 
is warned, “In this neighborhood, there are beings that eat (people)—giants 
and many wolves—one of them will pick you up.” ?* Here and in our summer 
tale, the wolf is at least a dangerous carnivorous animal. But for some Navahos 
a wolf may be more terrifying than a mere animal; a wolf may be a witch or 
wizard. An Acoma tale starts: “‘“A wolf was attacking and killing the sheep 
of a man from Acoma. Every night he killed several sheep. The dogs could 
not frighten him and the shepherds ran away when they saw the beast. It 
was a large wolf. It howled terribly and its eyes shone like fire.”’?° The sheep 
owner kills the beast with poisoned arrows and discovers that the “‘wolf’’ was 
a member of the Kanateya or Witch Society; he burns the dead body. Similar 
tales about human-wolves are told by Navahos. In one tale, a boy tracks a 
human-wolf over the snow to a school for human-wolves, where he is captured. 
He escapes with a bunch of eagle feathers while his captors are all asleep. 
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“And then he ran as fast as he could. He was a fine runner. But soon he 
heard a wolf over there, and then over there, and then he knew they were all 
around him.” ° He hides, eludes pursuit and runs home. Later he kills the 
chief of the human-wolves as the chief is out riding, wearing much jewelry 
and looking like a rich Navaho. In another tale, a boy protects his sister 
from the attack of a human-wolf; he fights with it all night and tries un- 
successfully to strike it with an axe.*! In another tale, a woman dressed in a 
wolf skin is shot.*? In another tale, a human-wolf attacks a woman whom 
he thinks is asleep; she strikes his head with an axe.** Like giants and masked 
gods, witches carry victims away;** this approximates what the wolf of our 
summer tale starts to do to the gambler trapped in his blanket. There are 
familiar overtones of witchcraft in the tale of the two gamblers. = §; 

A flight from hostile Apaches, by characters designed to appeal to children, 
has not been recorded before as part of a clan legend. McKinley’s tale of 
the origin of the Water-edge Clan,*® influenced perhaps by older accounts, 
seems to have been refashioned with emphasis upon flight. The union of 
Navaho and Apache in this tale has several parallels. The Navahos began 
as a small weak group and increased in size and power, according to an 
origin legend version, by incorporating new groups, some bringing valuable 
cultural innovations. One of these new groups later became the Water-edge 
Clan. Its members included skilled hunters who disregarded food taboos of 
the older clans, and ate duck and fish. They had better crops than their 
neighbors, and kept corn in stone storehouses. They taught the Navahos how 
to make good weapons and beautiful buckskin shirts, and their speech pro- 
foundly influenced the Navaho language. Paiute, Zuni and three Apache 
groups later joined this advanced group, and the Apaches formed a sub- 
division of the clan.*® And the origin of the He Walks Around One Clan 
{clan 3] in one version*’ involves the marriage of a Navaho “‘witch” and an 
Apache woman; in another version®® Navahos who have lived for several 
years with the Apaches come back to Navaho country. Apaches figure also 
in the origin of the Meadow Clan [clan 37]: a Navaho woman marries 
an Apache after meeting him at a Navaho ceremony, goes with him to live 
among the Apaches, and later is persuaded to return to the Navahos with 
her husband and children.*® 

The raiding complex. Apacheans following game and wild crops entered the 
Southwest between 1000 and 1500 A. D. and through raiding, trading, and 
social contacts acquired agriculture and probably matrilineal clans and 
ritual innovations from the Pueblos. Between 1630 and 1846, Navaho raiding 
and trading contacts included the Spanish. By the end of this period, Spanish 


horses and sheep were part of a Navaho culture of pastoral and military im- 


portance. The horse made raiding easier, and hundreds of thousands of 
sheep were stolen by Apacheans before 1850, in spite of Spanish and American 
efforts to halt the raids. The Americans, chiefly by destroying Navaho crops 
and livestock and by confining most of the Navaho tribe at Fort Sumner for 
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four years (1864-68), succeeded by and large in eliminating the raiding com- 
plex. However, the sympathetic summer tale of the raiding medicine man 
establishes in Navaho folklore the camouflaged but vicariously preserved 
theme of a valued, supposedly eradicated compiex. 

While our four tales, then, illustrate not only circumstantial description 
of valued Navaho activities, and actions and characterizations designed to 
appeal to children, one in particular illustratrates the conservatism which 
typifies the Navaho acculturation process, a process in which, in spite of ex- 
tensive additions (most of them reinforcements) through borrowing, valued 
complexes are preserved. 

The theme of “‘motionful activity’’. Our tales also illustrate the theme of ‘‘mo- 
tionful activity.” The word “‘theme” is used by Opler to refer to a position 
or postulate which may not be held self-consciously, but which is approved 
or promoted by the members of a society, so that it gives direction to their 
behavior. For convenience these postulates are given short names, such as 
“child intimidation,” “raiding,” or ‘‘motionful activity.”” Discussing Opler’s 
work, Brown and others say: ‘‘Any culture has a limited number of themes, 
and these can be identified at any stage of the analysis. Once a theme is as- 
sumed to exist, special efforts can be made to establish its existence and im- 
portance by such methods as noting how many diverse kinds of cultural 
materials are patterned by it.+° 

Anthropologists and folklorists have recognized impressionistically that 
Navaho culture involves a theme of motionful activity. For example, Vogt 
notes that for Navahos “events, not actors or qualities, are primary . . . [the 
Navaho language] is overwhelmingly made up of verbs, and ... Navahos 
tell of their experiences in life histories or accounts of everyday happenings 
which typically consist of series of events which the actor experienced with 
little attention to the thoughts or feelings of the actor himself or to other as- 
pects of the situations.” *! And Hoijer puts it this way: 


To summarize: in three broad speech patterns, illustrated by the conjugation of active 
verbs, the reporting of actions and events, and the framing of substantive concepts, 
Navaho emphasizes movement in considerable detail. Even the neuter category is 
related to the dominant conception of a universe in motion; for, just as someone is 
reported to have described architecture as frozen music, so the Navaho define position 
as the resultant of the withdrawal of motion. 

Parallels to this semantic theme may be found in almost every aspect of Navaho 
culture taken as a whole. Even today the Navaho are fundamentally a wandering, 
nomadic folk, following their flocks from one pasturage to another. Myths and legends 
reflect this emphasis most markedly, for both gods and culture heroes move restlessly 
from one holy place to the next, seeking by their motion to perfect and repair the 
dynamic flux which is the universe.*? 


Astrov notes that “the Navaho emergence myth shares many of its motifs, 
plots and themes with the emergence myth of other tribes. However, nowhere 
has the motif of “motion” found such loving elaboration in detail as among 
the Navahos.”*? And Spencer, employing rudimentary content analysis, 
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says: ‘“The concept of motion has been identified as a significant motif run- 
ning through many aspects of Navaho life. In the form of restless and cease- 
less traveling it appears throughout the chantway stories. To cite only the 
most striking examples—the hero and his grandmother travel to some fifty- 
seven places in their flight from Pueblos (Prostitution); the stricken twins 
travel persistently from one holy place to another through sixteen refusals 
of help by the gods (Twins); sister heroines flee through unknown surround- 
_ ings to escape their bear and snake husbands (Beauty, Mountaintop).’’*4 

If, as Astrov, Hoijer, Kluckhohn, Vogt, and Spencer suggest, the theme of 
motionful activity pervades Navaho culture, one would expect this theme to 
influence the responses of subjects taking certain psychological tests. Navaho 
responses ought to betray valuation of motionful activity. Available experi- 
mental data, particularly data collected by the Southwest Project in Com- 
parative Psycholinguistics in 1956, perhaps provide a psychological analogue 
to the ethnographer’s impressionistically observed theme of motion. For ex- 
ample, in Kaplan’s study of seventeen motionful motifs in the Rorschach 
responses of members of the Navaho, Zuni, Spanish and Mormon cultures, 
the Navahos led frequency-wise in eight of the seventeen motifs, tying twice. 
In comparison, the Spanish speakers led in three motifs, the Zunis in two, 
and the Mormons in two. Attentiveness to motion distinguished the Navaho 
responses in this case. Moreover, in studies of the most salient dimensions of 
meaning for certain Southwestern cultures, Osgood and Suci have discovered 
unusual features in the Navaho data which suggest rather than rule out the 
influence in Navaho life of a theme of motionful activity. 

Osgood, Suci and others have used a “semantic differential” technique to 
measure meaning, and have found that connotative meanings vary in relative- 
ly few dimensions, regardless of the complexity of the culture involved. Sub- 
jects taking the semantic differential rate concepts, e.g. “‘horse”’ or “‘red,”’ on 
such scales made up of opposites as “‘good-bad,” “up-down,” or “‘hot-cold.”’ 
The meaning of a concept varies in semantic space along certain dimensions. 
These dimensions of variation are determined empirically through factor 
analysis of test data. Although certain dimensional factors are found across 
cultures, for example the evaluative factor, which reflects a value system of 
some kind, a Southwest Project study by Suci of factors for Navaho, Hopi, 
Zuni, English-speaking and Spanish-American subjects has indicated that of 
the five groups, only the Navahos lack a dynamism factor. While all groups 
but the Navaho have the scales “long-short,” “fast-slow,” and “strong- 
weak” with high loadings on the dynamism factor, the Navaho have the 
“‘fast-slow”’ scale on a separate “activity” factor (which involves excitement, 
agitation, quickness, warmth). 

In a Southwest Project synesthesia experiment involving Navahos, Spanish 
Americans and English-speaking Americans, each subject judged verbalized 
concepts against visual scales, for example choosing between a crooked line 
and a straight line (a “‘crooked-straight” scale) for the concept “‘fast.”” Osgood 
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observes that although negative correlations between scalar opposites across 
a set of visual alternatives appeared, to justify the expectation that verbal 
concepts which are opposites in English also are opposites for Navaho, a 
glaring exception also appeared, a fairly high positive correlation of .47 for 
*‘fast-slow.”? Osgood points out that this positive correlation “‘may represent 
inadequate translation,” but the possibility that the Navaho theme of mo- 
tionful activity is involved here is interesting.*® At any rate, this theme is 
central in our four summer tales. 

In these tales, purposeful activities, particularly those involving locomo- 
tion, solve problems. The locomotion is human and wearying rather than 
supernatural (cf. the powerful green lizard that travels supernaturally from 
place to place in a flash, note 10), and there are deliberate references to it. 
The first tale, for example, begins, ‘“The following that you will hear is a 
story about a little lamb and a cat and their travels. This goes to show how 
the Navahos go from place to place.’”’ The cat and the lamb travel anxiously 
in search of their camp, and grow weary on the way. The verbs “catch 
(up),” “climb,” “come,” “‘cross (over),” “follow,” “go,” “hurry,” “leave,” 


“move,” “run,” “‘scamper,” “‘start,” “‘track,” and “walk” are salient in this 
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tale.*® In the tale of the medicine man and his nephew, travel by horse 
and on foot is important. The narrator does not abbreviate the account 
of the theft of the sheep, in order quickly to reach the climax of the decep- 


tion episode; instead, the narrator dwells upon the riding, walking, hid- 
ing, climbing, hurrying and running which color the theft. Also important in 
this tale are the motionful activities, hiding the meat and singing over the 
patient, which lead to a successful deception. Again, in the tale of the two 
gamblers, motionful activity is crucial both as a means of getting property 
and as a means of escape (as in the tale of the medicine man and his nephew). 
Finally, the tale of the girl taken from the Apaches by her uncle involves 
preparation for and carrying out of a successful flight. Once more the weari- 
someness and danger of the journey, and the need to travel in haste are 
stressed (as in the animal tale and the tale of the two gamblers.) 

Can one generalize from our tales and other data that motionful activity 
for some Navahos is a source and sign of power, both human and super- 
natural? I think that this generalization is premature, because more study 
of the theme of motionful activity in Navaho culture is needed; but this 
generalization is not weakened by Ladd’s view that for Navahos “‘causal 
power varies with ability to travel. If a being is capable of getting somewhere 
in practically no time, he is extremely powerful. Hence, the emphasis on the 
capacity of the various divinities to travel back and forth at tremendous 
speeds. The potency of thunder, lightening, and whirlwinds may be explained 
ion this principle. Ghosts and witches are thought to be capable of “‘roaming 
at great speed.” It would seem that ability to travel is a necessary adjunct of 

ower, and consequently of dangerousness.” #7 Not premature, on the other 
hand, is the hypothesis that Navaho folklore has been influenced by the theme 
\ 
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of motionful activity. This hypothesis is interesting, has some support, and 
invites further study. 


NOTES 


1 This study stems from the concern of the Southwest Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics 
with interrelationships of verbal and nonverbal behavior (see Joseph B. Casagrande, ““The South- 
west Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics: A Progress Report,” SSRC Items, X [1956], pp. 41-45). 
The cooperation of Joseph B. Casagrande, Susan M. Ervin and Arnold E. Horowitz, all ot the 
Navaho team, contributed to the collection of the summer tales published here. I am grateful to 
these people; to my Navaho tutors, especially Howard and Pauline McKinley, Charlie De Jolie 
and James D. Atcitty; to David French, for the resources of his library and for helpful advice; 
and to Evon Z. Vogt, for much of my orientation in Navaho ethnography. 

Motifs in Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, 1955) and folktale types in 
A. Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-tale, FF Communications, No. 74 (Helsingfors, 
1928) are cited occasionally; suggested motif numbers are italicized. 

Abbreviations used in the notes are given here, in alphabetical order. AA: American Anthropologist; 
Goddard, 7AT7: Pliny Earle Goddard, Ficarilla Apache Texts, PaAm, VIII (1911); Goddard, KT: 
Kato Texts, UCal, V (1907-10); Goddard, M7SC: Myths and Tales from the San Carlos Apache, PaAm, 
XXIV, Pt. I (1918); Goddard, NT: Navajo Texts, PaAm, XXXIV (1933); Goddard, SCT: San 
Carlos Apache Texts, PaAm, XXIV, Pt. III (1918); Goodwin: Grenville Goodwin, Myths and Tales of 
the White Mountain Apache, MAFS, X XXIII (1939); Hill-Hill: W. W. Hill and Dorothy W. Hill, 
“Navaho Coyote Tales and Their Position in the Southern Athabaskan Group,” 7AF, LVIII 
(1945); JAF: Journal of American Folklore; MAFS: Memoirs of the American Folklore Society; Matthews, 
NL: Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, MAFS, V (1897); Opler, MLL: Morris Edward Opler, 
Myths and Legends of the Lipan Apache Indians, MAFS, XXXVI (1940); Opler, M4 7C: Myths and Tales 
of the Chiricahua Apache Indians, MAFS, XX XVII (1942); Opler, M77: Myths and Tales of the Ficarilla 
Apache Indians, MAFS, XX XI (1938); PaAm: Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History; PAES: Publications of the American Ethnological Society; PaPM: Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University; PMLA: Publications of the Modern Language 
Association; Sapir-Hoijer: Sdward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho Texts (Iowa City, 1942); Spencer, 
MV: Katherine Spencer, Mythology and Values; An Analysis of Navaho Chantway Myths, MAFS, XLVIII 
(1957); Spencer, Reflection: Reflection of Social Life in the Navaho Origin Myth, University of New Mexico 
Publications in Anthropology, 3 (Albuquerque, 1947); Thompson, Folktale: Stith Thompson, The 
Folktale (New York, 1942); Thompson, Tales: Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge, 1929); 
UCal: University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology; UWPA: University of 
Washington Publications in Anthropology; Young-Morgan: Robert W. Young and William Morgan, 
Navajo Historical Selections (Phoenix, 1954); YUPA: Yale University Publications in Anthropology. 

? Thompson has B211.1.8 “Speaking cat,” but no B211.1.1.1.1.1 “Speaking lamb.” For a speaking 
lamb in another Navaho tale, see Elizabeth Willis DeHuff, Taytay’s Memories (New York, 1924), 
pp. 224-228. 

3 D1447 “Magic object protects against wild animals.” In a Navaho tale, a girl uses the “hat” of a 
horned toad to drive away a giant who wants to bake her in the ground (““The Giant and the Girl,” 
Sapir-Hoijer, pp. 18-19),, “Escape through fear of horned toad” is found in Chiricahua, Mescalero, 
Lipan and White Mountain Apache as well as in Navaho folklore (David French in Opler, MTC, 
p. 105). 

* B239.2 “Parliament of mountain lions.” In a Southern Ute tale, dogs in council select Bat to 
find mountain goats, prior to a hunting trip: Robert H. Lowie, ““Shoshonean Tales,” JAF, XX XVII 
(1924), p. 8. 

5 B561 “Animals tell hero their secrets.” Cf. B513 “Remedy learned from overhearing animal 
meeting,” and Type 613; cf. S352 “Animal aids abandoned child(ren).” 

® R311 “Tree refuge;” see Thompson, Tales, p. 351, n. 268; cf. “Escape up tree,” with biblio- 
graphy, Opler, M7C, p. 107. 

7 With characteristic Navaho modesty, Pauline McKinley left out an episode (according to 
Howard McKinley, her husband) which is said to amuse children, an episode involving the lamb’s 
having to go to toilet while up in the tree. One recalls the ‘Fall from tree toilet,” see Hill-Hill, p. 330. 

8 “Hero tracks down departe camp”; cf. Sapir-Hoijer, p. 51; Goddard, AT, p. 224; Spencer, 
MV, pp. 123, 126 (Big Star Way), 130 (Mountaintop Way). A Chiricahua tale with this motif 
begins (Opler, MTC, p. 30): “Coyote started out just as fast as he could to follow the people who 
were traveling, his people.” Sometimes the hero who tracks down his camp was abandoned as a 
child: cf. Richard H. Pousma, He-Who-Always-Wins (Grand Rapids, 1934), p. 75; Sapir-Hoijer, 
p. 37; Thompson, Tales, p. 349, n. 255. On the desertion of babies in Navaho chantway myths, see 
Spencer, MV, pp. 20, 66; 128, 129 (Mountaintop Way), 137 (Prostitution Way), 155-156, 162 
(Night Way). 
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® The dishonest shaman and the sheep thief are found separately in American Indian tales. Often 
the dishonest shaman is an unsympathetic character, a trickster like Coyote; cf. Thompson, Tales, 
p. 305, n. 109r; p. 352, n. 271a; Melville Jacobs, “Titles in an Oral Literature,” 7AF, LXX (1957), 
p. 165; Lowie, loc. cit., pp. 27-28. In a Chiricahua tale (Opler, MTC, pp. 47-49), the trickster is a 
sheep thief: Coyote herds a white man’s sheep with the owner’s permission; then Coyote kills and 
eats some of the sheep, planting their heads and tails in the mud to trick his “master,”’ who is per- 
suaded that the sheep have sunk in and are lost. 

10 Elements of this summer tale have parallels in American Indian as well as Navaho folklore. 
Two brothers travel together to gamble with distant tribes, in a Southern Paiute tale (Lowie, loc. cit., 
pp. 160-161). In some tales, the gambler is a hero; see Thompson, Tales, p. 354, n. 276 (N1.2 
Conquering gambler’). In a number of tales, gambling gets a man (or Coyote: Goddard, KT, 
p. 218) into trouble; sometimes he ends as a “‘conquered” gambler (in Paviotso tales, men and boys 
are killed by Owl while gambling at night: Lowie, loc. cit., pp. 202, 205); sometimes he ends as 
the conquering gambler (in a White Mountain Apache tale, a gambler is driven from home after 
losing his clothing and hair, but he returns and wins back his property: Goodwin, pp. 63-68). In a 
similar tale, told to me in Albuquerque in the summer of 1955 by Charlie De Jolie (not recorded 
verbatim, and given here as a plot summary), there is emphasis upon trading as well as gambling: 
A Navaho was selling horse bits to the Utes. He played cards with a Ute and lost everything, his 
whole stock of bits (worth a horse apiece), his property, even his shirt. They stopped gambling for 
a while. He went out to the desert and saw a sacred green lizard on a rock in the distance. He made a 
ceremonial offering and held white, yellow, black and blue jewelry in his hand. The man was en- 
titled to a wish provided that he did not flinch or twitch or blink while the green lizard ran over and 
took the offering. After the green lizard had taken the jewelry and resumed its place in its stone in a 
flash, the man went back and won all he had lost. Then he won everything the Ute had, including 
his wife. After a few days, the Ute died. 

On gambling as a threat to the highly valued activity of accumulating property, see Richard 
Hobson, Navaho Acquisitive Values, PaPM, XLII (1954), pp. 9-11. On the gambler in trouble in 
Navaho chantway myths, see Spencer, MV, pp. 100, 101 (Hail Way), 143 (Prostitution Way); 
on the conquering gambler, ibid., pp. 108, 113 (Water Way), 156 (Night Way), 165, 167 (Plume 
Wav). 

11 R39.3 “Abduction by alien raiders.” Cf. Sapir-Hoijer, pp. 334-337; Spencer, MV, p. 131 
(Mountaintop Way). 

12 R169.17 “Mother’s brother rescues sister’s daughter”: on the solidarity between a mother’s 
brother and a sister’s daughter, see Spencer, MV, pp. 72-73; 167 (Plume Way). Cf. R111 Rescue of 
captive maiden; and Spencer, MV, pp. 123-124 (rescue of a stolen child in Big Star Way). 

13 Spencer, Reflection, pp. 12-13. 

14 Elsie Clews Parsons, “Navaho Folk Tales,” 7AF, XXXVI (1923), pp. 368-375; Pliny Earle 
Goddard, Navajo Texts, PaAm, XXXIV (1933); Edward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho Texts 
(Iowa City, 1942); W. W. Hill and Dorothy W. Hill, ““Navaho Coyote Tales and Their Position 
in the Southern Athabaskan Group,” 7AF, LVIII (1945), pp. 317-343; Robert W. Young and 
William Morgan, Navajo Historical Selections (Phoenix, 1954). The ethnographic studies referred to are 
William Morgan, Human-wolves Among the Navaho, YUPA, No. 11 (1936), and W. W. Hill, The 
Agricultural and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians, YUPA, No. 18 (1938). 

15 On Apachean temporal restrictions, see Goodwin, p. v (White Mountain tales are told at night 
between November and February); Opler, MLL, p. 160 (Lipan Coyote tales are told at night, or 
to a white man during the day by a narrator with block marks beneath his eyes); Opler, M7C, 
p. 21 (Chiricahua Giant tales are told only at night); Opler, M77, pp. viii-ix (the Jicarilla tell 
stories about bears, snakes, monsters, evil ones, and other dangerous creatures only on winter 
nights, when the dangerous creatures are away in the mountains). 

On Navaho temporal restrictions, see Leland C. Wyman, “Navaho Diagnosticians,” AA, 
XXXVIII (1936), p. 246 (divination legends are told “only in the winter or at certain chants in 
the summer”); Margaret Schevill Link, The Pollen Path (Stanford, 1956), p. 3 of “‘Preface” (religious, 
chantway-connected coyote tales are unlike secular coyote tales, because the latter “‘may be told 
at any time of the year”); Goddard, NT, p. 6 (a Navaho narrator left gaps in stories and filled 
them in on the following day after securing ritual protection); Gretchen Chapin, ““A Navajo Myth 
from the Chaco Canyon,” New Mexico Anthropologist, TV (1940), pp. 63-67 (one who tells of the gods 
and sacred animals during the summer, except in small enough fragments, invites striking lightning, 
rattlesnake bite or bear bite to himself or to anyone in his family); and David F. Aberle, ““Mythology 
of the Navaho Game Stick-Dice,” 7AF, LV (1942), p. 146 (there are temporal restrictions on recita- 
tion about summer and winter games). Like the Jicarilla, some Navahos are afraid to name or to 
hear named certain dangerous creatures which are around during the summer; this fear probably 
is involved in the taboo on telling winter tales in the summer, but the matter requires further study. 

16 Theodore Stern, “Some Sources of Variability in Klamath Mythology [I),” 7AF, LXIX 
(1956), pp. 8, 12. 
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17 Elsie Clews Parsons, “Ritual Parallels in Pueblo and Plains Cultures, With Special Reference 
to the Pawnee,” AA, XXXI (1929), p. 646; cf. Thompson, Folktale, p. 340. 

18 See Spencer, MV, p. 19. 

19 Alfred Métraux, “Twin Heroes in South American Mythology,” JAF, LIX (1946), p. 114. 

2° Thompson, Tales, p. xix; see bibliography, p. 320, n. 155 (citing Z420 “Twin adventurers” ); 
cf. Thompson, Folktale, pp. 304, 336-339, and Z210 “Brothers as heroes” (Type 303). 

21 Charles S. Brant, “The Cultural Position of the Kiowa-Apache,” Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, V (1949), p. 58. In the Navaho chantway myths, twin adventurers include the twin heroes 
Holy Man (Killer-of-Enemies) and his younger brother Holy Boy (Child-of-the-Water), who ap- 
pear in Male Shooting Way and Night Way; the hero and his grandmother, in Prostitution Way; 
and the twin heroines White Shell Woman and her younger sister Turquoise Woman, in Eagle 
Way; see Spencer, MV, pp. 117f., 127, 130-132, 137, 142, 162f., 189, 190. 

22 Part of the appeal of Hans Christian Andersen’s ““The Flea and the Professor” involves a re- 
versal in this conflict: ‘“‘Here [in a country of savages] a little Princess ruled the land. She was only 
eight years old, but she ruled just the same. She had taken away the power from her papa and 
mamma, for she had a will of her own and was uncommonly beautiful, and uncommonly rude.” 
(Jean Hersholt, tr., The Complete Andersen [New York, 1942], p. 381.) 

23 Thompson, Folktale, p. 304; cf. Leland E. Wyman, ed., Beautyway: A Navaho Ceremonial (New 
York, 1951), p. 10. 

24 On child intimidation as a theme of Northwestern cultures, see E. M. Lemert, “Some Indians 
Who Stutter,”” Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVIII (1953), pp. 168-174. 

Tales in which children are threatened by dreadful creatures are widespread; cf. Thompson, 
Folktale, pp. 37, 86-87 on Types 327 (“Hansel and Gretel’) and 328 (“Jack the Giant Killer’’). 
The motif of abduction of a child by a huge cannibal, often in a sack or basket (Type 327C; see 
Thompson, Tales, p. 351, n. 268), is well-known in the Northwest and Southwest. In North Pacific 
and California tales (Klallam, Snohomish, Snuqualmi, Green River, Puyallup, Sk!qomic, Kwakiutl, 
Skagit, Wishram, Wasco, Clackamas, Kathlamet, Klamath, and others), children are victims of 
cannibal ogresses and of Owl (E. Gunther, Klallam Folk Tales, UWPA, I [1925], pp. 148-151, 165- 
166; H. Haeberlin, “Mythology of Puget Sound,” JAF, XX XVII [1924], p. 386; E. Sapir, Wishram 
Texts, PAES, Il [1909], pp. 164-173, 274-286; Jacobs, loc. cit., p. 164; Stern, loc. cit., p. 9). In 
Southwestern tales, children are victims of Owl (for a Hopi example, see W. D. Wallis, “Folk 
Tales from Shumopovi, Second Mesa,” JAF, XLIX [1936], pp. 28-30) or cannibal giants (for 
Navaho examples, see DeHuff, loc. cit., pp. 131-134, 183-186). 

25 Morris E. Opler, ‘“The Creative Role of Shamanism in Mescalero Apache Mythology,” 7AF, 
LIX (1946), p. 268; Opler, MTC, p. 22. 

26 Edwin M. Loeb, “A Note on Two Far-Travelled Kachinas,” 7AF, LVI (1943), pp. 192-199. 

27 Cf. Morris E. Opler, “The Sacred Clowns of the Chiricahua and Mescalero Indians,” E/ 
Palacio, XLIV (1938), p. 77. 

28 Sapir-Hoijer, p. 41. 

29 Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Pueblo Indian Folk Tales,” 7AF, XLIX (1936), p. 74. 

80 William Morgan, loc. cit,, p. 10. 

31 Thid., p. 16. 

32 Tbid., p. 19. 

33 Tbid., p. 33. On witchcraft as a threat to the hero in chantway myths (Water Way, Prostitu- 
tion Way, Plume Way, Navaho Wind Way, Chiricahua Wind Way, Eagle Way, Ghostway Ritual 
of Male Shooting Way, Enemy Way), see Spencer, MV, pp. 83, 84, 108, 147, 165-166, 172-174, 
192, 208. In Water Way and Prostitution Way, the wizard Great Gambler (White Butterfly) is 
killed by the hero with an axe blow to the head. The wizards of the myths, interestingly, transform 
themselves into bears, snakes, and mountain lions, but not into wolves. 

34 Morgan, loc. cit., p. 41. 

35 Spencer, Reflection, pp. 139-140, lists clans by name and number, following Reichard and 
Matthews. I have used these names and numbers, with some exceptions: Water-edge instead of 
By The Shore (clan 36); He Walks Around One instead of Place of Walking (clan 3); Meadow 
instead of Yellow Bodies (clan 37; the Navaho name literally is Yellow Place, not Yellow Bodies); 
I use Slanted Lava Spire for clan 42 (Spencer has no gloss). 

36 See Matthews, WL, pp. 140-143, 157-158. Marriage with people who are not Apaches is part of 
another version of how the Water-edge Clan originated (Matthews, VL, pp. 142-143, 145; Matthews, 
“The Gentile System of the Navaho Indians,” 7AF, III [1890], p. 92; Spencer, Reflection, p. 91): 
Navahos and a strange group that moved into Navaho country intermarried, and after twelve years 
they formed a new clan, which later was augmented by strangers who spoke their language. 

87 Sapir-Hoijer, pp. 81-83; Young-Morgan, pp. 23-24. 

38 Matthews, VL, p. 156. 

5° Tbid., p. 147; Spencer, Reflection, p. 90. The “Meadow Clan” may be just one name for a group 
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that includes the older Water-edge Clan (which derived from the Salt Clan), augmented by Zuni 
and other Pueblo members; see Young-Morgan, p. 25. 

4° Morris E. Opler, ““Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture,” American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(1946), pp. 43-44; Roger W. Brown, John E. Englekirk, David H. French, Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Victor H. W. Lange, Albert H. Marckwardt, Robert L. Politzer, Alf Sommerfelt, Benjamin W. 
Wheeler, “Developing Cultural Understanding Through Foreign Language Study: A Report of 
the MLA Interdisciplinary Seminar in Language and Culture,” PMLA, LXVIII (1953), p. 1208. 

41 Evon Z, Vogt, Navaho Veterans, PaPM, XLI (1951), p. 36. On motionful activity see also Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “The Philosophy of the Navaho Indians,” in Ideological Differences and World Order, 
ed. F.C.S. Northrup (New Haven, 1949), p. 367: “The most fundamental [linguistic] categories 
distinguish types of activity. Similarly, Navaho thinking is relentlessly concerned with doing, with 
happenings.” Vogt (pp. 37-38, 82, 85-87), expanding upon the work of Clyde and Florence Kluck- 
hohn, describes another ideal which is reflected in our summer tales: acting and achieving in present 
time, not individualistically, but collaterally, with others. 

62 Harry Hoijer, “Cultural Implications of Some Navaho Linguistic Categories,” Language, 
XXVII (1951), p. 117. 

43 Margot Astrov, “The Concept of Motion as the Psychological Leitmotif of Navaho Life and 
Literature,” JAF, LXIII (1950), pp. 46-47. 

44 Spencer, MV, p. 74. Franc J. Newcomb (“Origin Legend of the Navaho Eagle Chant,” 7AF, 
LIII [1940], p. 50) has observed too that Navaho chantway myths often are “tales of wandering.” 
Towards the end of the Eagle Way myth that she has recorded, forty-five places to which Monster 
Slayer and his wives traveled are mentioned (pp. 76-77). 

45 Studies referred to are Bert Kaplan, A Study of Rorschach Responses in Four Cultures, PaPM, 
XLII (1952), p. 25; George J. Suci, “An Investigation of the Similarity Between the Semantic 
Spaces of Five Different Cultures,” privately distributed, 1957; and Charles E. Osgood, ‘‘Cross- 
cultural Generality of Visual Synesthetic Tendencies,” privately distributed, 1957. On the semantic 
differential, see Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci and Percy H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of 
Meaning (Urbana, 1957), and John B. Carroll, “Communication Theory, Linguistics, and Psy- 
cholinguistics,” Review of Educational Research, XXVIII (1958), p. 84. 

46 Navaho attentiveness to motionful activity is demonstrable partly in terms of the frequencies of 
verbs of motion in Navaho and non-Navaho parallel folktales. Thus, in the tale “Coyote Makes 
Rain” (Sapir-Hoijer, pp. 20-25; cf. Goodwin, pp. 167-171, Goddard, M7SC, pp. 72-73, Goddard, 
SCT, pp. 340-341), fifteen different forms of Navaho verb stems occur, forty-six times in all, simply 
to denote activity involving locomotion (“arrive,” “climb,” “crawl,” “dance,” “float,” “go,” 
“hop,” “jump,” “run,” “start,” “trot”). In contrast, in the San Carlos version twelve different 
forms of San Carlos verb stems that pertain to locomotion occur, twenty-five times in all (“‘come,” 
‘come together,” “dance,” “go,” “move,” “run,” “start,” “swim,” “‘walk’’). 

47 John Ladd, The Structure of a Moral Code (Cambridge, 1957), p. 221. 
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NORMAN CAZDEN 


Regional and Occupational 
Orientations 
of American Traditional Song 


HE available body of traditional music collected in the Catskill Mountain 
area of New York State shows certain striking departures from expected cultural 
patterns. A collation of the material with the reported traditional lore of nearby 
regions yields surprisingly meager results, while at the same time there appear 
marked similarities with song traditions of fairly distant localities. 

These indications suggest the need for reappraising the relationships between 
regional and occupational sources of American traditional song. They also sug- 
gest the desirability of modifying our usual orientation to local and regional 
history. 

Furthermore, the problems of analysis respond more easily to a study of musical 
parallels than of texts alone, despite the lesser availability of musical data. Thus 
our procedure may illustrate how musical evidence may be used as a tool for 
clarifying broader aspects of culture. 

The collection and study of traditional songs and ballads in the United States 
and in neighboring Canada have largely proceeded on a regional or statewide 
basis. Some few compilations, though rarely of first-hand source material, are 
nationwide in scope. Most collections of ballads and songs are from a state or 
province taken as a territorial unit. 

The definition of geographical areas in regional collections has often been 
commendably flexible. Boundaries have been crossed freely where a common 
thread of tradition and general cultural unity, prevailing patterns of usual inter- 
course, or merely convenience, seemed to make this advisable. In a more localized 
direction, some collections thought of as statewide in scope actually show a more 
limited coverage of certain counties or sections, and a number of studies relate 
to the song and other lore of a fairly small area within a state. 

The region provides a natural basis for organizing folklore studies, and we 
need hardly wonder that regional orientations have been so often taken for 
granted rather than subjected to critical questioning. The region has many 
advantages in the staking out of a project for study, not the least of which is the 
support of collection by state or local historical societies, under whose auspices 
much of the most useful work and publication has been done. The regional con- 
cept serves best when the area chosen has a fairly homogeneous and stable popu- 
lation, with some degree of common background over an extended time, and 
with some general similarity in its economy. Such conditions may not, however, 
be assumed prior to investigation. They are not usual in the rapidly expanding 
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and changing scene of American culture, and the likelihood of meeting with them 
today is disappearing. Those regions which most nearly approach a homogeneous 
culture have attracted most of the attention of folklorists. Largely for this reason, 
the flourishing of traditional song has long been equated with life in relatively 
isolated mountain country, such as the Kentucky Highlands or the Ozarks. Full 
grasp of the sociological and historical implications of such an approach has not 
always been evident in the manner in which field work and interpretation have 
been conducted, so that serious omissions and distortions arise, and certain 
fanciful impulses flourish. 

Thus a collection of folksongs from Georgia that does not include music of 
the Negroes, not to say of the shrimp-fishing industry, or a study of Texas lore 
that ignores Mexican sources and oil drillers, can in no wise claim a properly 
regional basis, whatever else of value it may produce. And we can give little 
credence to accounts of the maintenance of a mysterious pure Anglo-Saxon spirit 
shown in the archaic balladry of remote and isolated mountains, where the text 
parallels closely that of a New York City songbook of the 1890s, the tune is of 
distinctly Irish cast, and the song was in all probability learned initially-from a 
Negro house-servant. 

In contrast to the regional orientation, a number of published collections are 
devoted to the song traditions developed in certain occupations, notably those 
of lumbering and rafting, cowpunching, sailing and coal mining. Even in these, 
the material is generally limited to an occupational strain found in a given 
region, though in the cases of lumbering and sailing it is well recognized that 
only local samplings of or contributions to a more widespread tradition are thus 
obtained. In several of the regionally-oriented collections also, important sections 
are explicitly devoted to the impress of prominent occupational strains in the 
general lore of an area or state. For our purposes here the many valuable col- 
lections of traditional song in languages other than English are not relevant, 
and such specialized sources and studies as those of folk hymnody, Negro music 
and instrumental music enter in only marginally. 

The comparison of large bodies of traditional song materials from among the 
heterogeneous sources now available confronts us with many severe difficulties. 
It may be significant and encouraging that some of the most thoughtful compari- 
sons have been made by Phillips Barry, who relied to a considerable degree on 
musical indications. Perhaps it would be well to list the main impediments to 
our analysis, both general and specific, so that we may avoid hasty judgment. In 
stating these difficulties, we have no wish to attribute default to any of the de- 
voted and excellent scholars who have been diligent in contributing to the 
present state of folksong knowledge in this country. We feel rather the necessity 
of facing fully and frankly, from the outset, the limitations and pitfalls inherent 
in our task. 

1) The total accumulation of field studies of traditional song is very small in 
comparison with the material that should be known, and much of what is miss- 
ing can never be recovered. At best, even the most intensive study of singing in 
an area necessarily has the character of a momentary glimpse into a continuing 
historical process, as reflected in the more or less accidental memory of a limited 
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number of singers. Large potential archives of living song and its singers have 
disappeared, unobserved, while in many parts of the country they have never 
been initiated. There are infinitely larger gaps in our knowledge than will ever 
be filled. Any conclusions drawn from available collections must therefore be 
extremely cautious and provisional, lest we overestimate the negative argument 
of silence. In brief, given the present state and the continuing conditions of folk- 
song research, if a certain traditional song or form of a song has not hitherto 
been located in a given place, and even if it is never found there, we cannot state 
with certainty that it was unknown. 

2) The source material that has been accumulated is of uneven value. Some of 
it is casual, amateurish, curtailed or partial. Samplings of song appear, for in- 
stance, incidentally with the study of other folklore or of local history. Some 
investigators with an academic bias were solely or mainly interested in the “Child 
Ballads,” let us say, and tended to neglect all other materials. Some singers have 
been interviewed too briefly and off-handedly, with insufficient attention paid 
to their personal interests, resources, memories and backgrounds, with the result 
that their repertories and especially their links with local tradition have not been 
fully probed. 

3) A high proportion of songs collected in the field are entirely lacking or 
deficient in presentation of the music. Some of the lack is due to an early failure 
to appreciate the role of the tunes, in a narrow pursuit of literary minute. Some 
of it is due to the unavailability of musically trained researchers or transcribers, 
or of recording equipment or electricity to operate it. Some of the music is lost in 
an effort to save publication costs. Where music does appear, it is sometimes 
garbled or downright illiterate in presentation. The remarkably fine treatment 
of the music in a relatively few collections, and the modest but competent 
attention given the tunes in some others, serve only to point up the severe gaps 
for musical study of traditional song. The relative inattention of trained musi- 
cians to this field is as much to be deplored as the evident failure in many instances 
of students motivated by literary, linguistic, folkloristic or historical interests to 
ensure the full use of musical data and techniques. 

4) For purposes of proper collation and evaluation of songs obtained from 
diverse sources, as well as for full understanding of the cultural roots of tradi- 
tional singing within an area, detailed biographical information about the singers 
is of the essence. Such information has often been haphazard, limited, anecdotal 
or entirely absent. In some instances it seems to have been directed solely towards 
the maintenance of a “quaint” atmosphere or of readability in a collection, or 
perhaps towards the support of some attitude of family pride, racial superiority 
or ancestral status. Whether by distortion or omission, the full and objective data 
needed for further study of interrelations among songs and song traditions are 
not easily found. 

5) The material that has been collected is all too often inaccessible. Much of 
it remains in manuscript or recorded form, in private or institutional hands, 
with little prospect of publication, and at times with its very existence not 
generally known to interested students. Occasionally the collectors or sponsors 
of field studies have been needlessly secretive about their work, or have been slow 
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to bring their results into useable shape. The question of adequate financial 
subsidy for the undertaking and completion of studies is generally critical. 

As if these general difficulties were not already discouraging, we find special 
problems in the case of the traditional music of the Catskill Mountain region. 
These are considered in the next three paragraphs. 

6) Systematic and thorough field study of folksong in New York State, of 
regions within the state, and of contiguous areas, has lagged considerably behind 
such study in other parts of the country. Perhaps one reason for this neglect has 
been the hasty view that little of value would be obtained in a region so close to 
the large metropolitan centers. Recent studies of urban folklore, including music 
from the midtown streets of New York City proper, should help correct this view 
in the future. However, many people remain incredulous that any significant or 
interesting body of traditional song can have turned up in the Catskill mountains, 
which are a mere two or three hours drive from the metropolis and infested with 
flamboyant commercial vacation resorts. 

7) Of the few studies made in areas bordering the Catskills, only one provides 
any music for the songs, though an occasional tune has been set down in miscel- 
laneous sources. Thus musical comparisons, which we hold to be a key method 
for tracing song relatives and their transmission, become next to impossible at 
this time. The result is a serious gap in our evidence which must be taken into 
full account, lest the argument-by-silence distort our results. 

8) Two important and highly relevant unpublished collections of traditional 
songs have been unavailable for purposes of our study. One of these is the col- 
lection of New Jersey folksongs by Herbert Halpert, known to include especially 
pertinent material from the Delaware River country. A portion of this material, 
song texts only, has appeared in JAF. Further, Halpert has made extensive study 
of songs in the Catskill Mountain region proper, and has investigated the back- 
ground of George Edwards and his family, the most noteworthy singers of the 
Catskill area. The other known major collection unavailable at this time, save 
in a few recordings that have been released commercially, is the Marjorie L. 
Porter Collection of North Country folkiore. This material comes from an area 
close to the Catskills, and is important also as a link in the lumbercamp tradition. 
As a single indication of its value, we may mention the rare song “The Hills of 
Glenshee,” #54 on Table 1. This song has appeared in this country only in col- 
jections from Michigan and Vermont, in both of which the original Scottish dia- 
lect is preserved, and both versions stem directly from Scottish sources. The 
original form from Scotland, and its history, are documented in Scottish col- 
lections, though without melodies. The song as located in the Catskill region 
seemed unique in its completeness, in its total lack of dialect forms, and in its 
fine melody. However, we have heard the song, with a closely parallel nondialect 
text and an almost identical tune, as learned from the Marjorie L. Porter col- 
lection. (Kenneth S. Goldstein informs us that a closely similar form has been 
heard from a lumberman in Ontario.) It would have been especially helpful to 
know whether the song in this form is traceable to the lumbercamp repertory, 
and how many other Catskill songs may have similar parallels in the Adirondacks. 

In the face of these general and particular difficulties, it may be presumptuous 
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to attempt at this stage a rigorous collation of Catskill Mountain music with that 
of nearby and of distant areas, or to anticipate any outcome not subject to major 
correction. Yet the positive evidence of the presently known interrelations of 
song repertories between regional sources and occupational musical traditions 
appears very convincing. These showings, indeed, arose as soon as the attempt 
was made to fathom the Catskill tradition. Some small good fortune favoring the 
project came about in the course of field collection, through the opportunity to 
obtain and check meticulously and at leisure a large number of very complete 
songs; to form a close personal relationship with the singers, and thus to gain a 
knowledge of their backgrounds; and to return repeatedly over many years for 
re-checking of the material, especially of the tunes, as well as for new notations 
of songs. 

Catskill music appears to form a sort of cultural island. To state the facts briefly, 
our analysis shows that the reasonably large body of traditional songs found in 
the Catskill Mountains, taken as a whole, shows very little parallel or noteworthy 
resemblance to the music of closely adjacent or nearby regions as presently 
known. 

This same body of traditional songs of the Catskills on the contrary does show, 
apart from a prominent localized strain, a marked parallel and resemblance to 
the folksongs collected in two different and relatively remote geographical areas, 
centering around Michigan and Nova Scotia, and also in one distinctive occu- 
pational category, the lumbercamp tradition. We may observe at once that these 
two areas show a very strong impress of lumbercamp life, and that conversely the 
main sources of lumbercamp songs are very close to these areas. The indications 
seem to be that the music of the Catskill Mountains does not represent a regional 
culture, or a regional variant of a larger culture stream, so much as it represents 
a local outgrowth of a widespread occupational culture. 


For convenience in our collation we shall employ the symbol L to indicate a 
lumbercamp source for traditional songs. The two relevant remote areas are 
briefly designated as M for the Michigan-Wisconsin-Minnesota region, and N 
for the Newfoundland-Nova Scotia-New Brunswick region of Canada. We have 
otherwise grouped the data and the bibliographical references under these head- 
ings: 1) sources from New York State and its bordering areas; 2) New England 
collections, from which we have separated out items where a New Brunswick 
source is specified; 3) remaining sources from the northeast, here defined as that 
portion of the United States and Canada east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio Rivers, and including also Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 4) collections 
from other parts of the United States, south and west; 5) American sources for 
which the regional data are not traceable. We have separated out from these 
relevant sources all instances where a lumbercamp source is unequivocally speci- 
fied, all doubtful cases, no matter how likely, being retained with regional 
material. Our collation figures and results are based only on presently available 
knowledge. They omit, for example, material that has been appearing in in- 
creasing quantity and variety in commercially released recordings. 

Table 1 lists the 161 songs and ballads now in the Camp Woodland Collection 
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of Music of the Catskill Mountains (MS). The listing is alphabetical by local 
title, with parallel or more common titles given where known or relevant. Titles 
marked * appear in The Abelard Folk Song Book (see Bibliography). In further 
tabulation these titles are referred to only by their number in Table 1. The 
divisions of all tables into A, B and C lists are of no significance and are for con- 
venience in pagination only, so that in subsequent tables the summation figures 
on C pages are each totals for three pages of tables. Discrepancies in our numerical 
sums, or their failure to add up to properly cross-checked totals of song texts and 
tunes, are explained through the data in columns 3-10 of Table 2 and columns 
29-33 of Table 3. 

Table 2 assembles the available and relevant information regarding the prove- 


nance of the listed song and ballad texts. Key to the column numbers in the tabu- 
lation is as follows: 


1) Child ballad number. 

2) Text known to be closely represented in a broadside source. 

3) Text substantially duplicated by a different singer. 

4) Text known or reasonably presumed from internal evidence to be of com- 
mercial copyright origin, without significant alteration of its original form, 
and appearing in no other source of traditional music. 

Text of origin similar to those in column 4, which has occasionally been 
noted in other traditional sources, but not in any source pertinent to the 
present collation. 

Text of song or parody of known or strongly presumed local origin or 
composition, with no known parallels elsewhere, and hence of no signifi- 
cance to the present collation. 

Text believed not to be of local origin, but for which no reliable parallel 
exists in other traditional sources, hence of no bearing on the present 
collation. 

Text appearing elsewhere only in rare versions found exclusively in older 
English sources, hence of no bearing on the present collation. 

Text known or presumed to be of some general provenance which is found 
in no other traditional source from the northeast area as defined. It is 
judged that parallels within this broad area alone are pertinent to the 
problem stated, though the figures in column 14 may point to useful data 
for some other study of the comparative provenance of traditional song. 
Text eliminated from further consideration in the present collation for the 
reasons indicated in columns 3-9. 

Text also reported from New York State or its immediate vicinity, and not 
designated as L. 

Text also reported from New England, except where L or N are designated. 
Text also reported from elsewhere in the northeast, but not in L, M or N 
categories. 

Text also reported from elsewhere in the United States, south and west, 
with the locality of source known. 

Text also reported from the United States or Canada, with the locality of 
source unspecified. 

Text also reported from New York State or its immediate vicinity, with L 
specified. 
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17) Text also reported from New England, with L specified but not N. 

18) Text also reported from Michigan, with L specified. 

19) Text also appearing in L collections having mainly an occupational rather 
than a regional orientation, or designated as L in miscellaneous publi- 
cation, not listed in columns 16-18. 

20) Text also reported from Michigan and not designated as L. 

21) Text also reported from N, or from miscellaneous source specifying this 
locale, in particular including any published in collections from New 
England. 

22) Indication that text has been located, for the northeast area defined, ex- 
clusively in sources covered by columns 11 and 16, i.e. in New York State 
and its immediate vicinity, including L. 

23) Indication that text has been located, for the northeast area defined, ex- 
clusively in L, M and N as listed in columns 18-21, thus not counting any 
in columns 16 or 17, which might be interpreted as indicating a regional 
provenance. 

24) Indication of text listed in columns 11, 12, 16 or 17, indicating a regional 
provenance, which is not listed in columns 18-21. 

25) Indication of text listed in columns 11 or 12 which is also listed in columns 
18-21, and perhaps elsewhere in columns 13-17; i.e., for which either a 
regional or an L-M-N viewpoint is possible. 

26) Indication of text listed in columns 16-21, indicating an L-M-N provenance, 
which is not listed in columns 11 or 12. 

27) Number of versions of the text reported from all L sources as listed in 
columns 16-19. 


Examining our totals, we observe from column 10 that we have under actual 
consideration the provenance of ninety-nine of the 161 texts reported from the 
Catskill Mountain area. Of these, thirty-one texts in forty-five versions are re- 
ported from elsewhere in New York State and its immediate vicinity, excluding 
L, (column 11), and if L for the same region is added (column 16), the total with 
duplications eliminated is brought to forty-three texts in sixty-six versions. 

But in Michigan alone, with duplications eliminated (columns 18 and 20), we 
find a total of forty-three texts in seventy versions; in N alone (column 21) we 
find the high total of fifty-seven texts in 115 versions; and if we compare directly 
the regionally-oriented with the occupationally-oriented results, we find (column 
11) a total of thirty-one texts in forty-five versions, and (column 27) a total of 
forty-five texts in 147 versions. 

The indications thus far are therefore that the song and ballad texts of the 
Catskills have somewhat greater provenance in the lumbercamp tradition con- 
sidered as an occupational dimension, in the geographically remote Michigan 
area, and in the even more remote N area, than they have in the geographical 
vicinity of the Catskill Mountains. 

Even more striking are the close connections of song and ballad traditions 
indicated by the exclusive provenance of the texts. Column 22 shows that, for 
the northeast, six Catskill texts are reported elsewhere solely from the regional 
vicinity, whereas twenty-seven of the texts occur solely in L-M-N sources (column 
23). Observing the data from the negative side, we find six Catskill texts (column 
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24) of provenance in the New York State and New England areas, including L, 
which are not also reported from the remaining L-M-N sources; whereas the latter 
(column 26) show thirteen Catskill texts which do not appear elsewhere in the 
New York State vicinity or New England. No less than thirty-three Catskill texts 
(column 25) reported from elsewhere in the New York State vicinity or New 
England are also known through L-M-N sources. This is at least as many (column 
11) as would be obtained from considerations of regional but not occupational 
orientation alone. 

Some further details regarding the provenance of the texts under examination 
may be entered apart from our tabulation. In the local areas closest to the Cat- 
skills, we find very few text parallels to Catskill songs. In the Mid-Hudson Valley, 
barely twenty-five miles from the center of Catskill collection activity, we find 
only six related texts. And of these, two (#70 and #100) are distant variants from 
the Catskill forms of otherwise very widespread traditional songs; all are quite 
common in tradition; and all but one (#155) occur also in L-M-N sources. 

Conversely, it is interesting to note that the Mid-Hudson Valley Collection 
contains a number of songs of Dutch origin. This is reasonably to be expected 
because of the early settlement of the region by the Dutch. But the Catskill 
Mountain area was also first settled by the Dutch moving west from the Hudson. 
Several of the singers from whom the Catskill songs were obtained are of Dutch 
ancestry and have family names (Van Kleeck, Van Wagner, Van De Bogart) 
which are common in the Hudson Valley. Yet despite assiduous search, no trace 
of song or other lore of Dutch tradition, other than place names and buildings, 
has been found thus far in the Catskill area. 

Texts reported from the Schoharie Hills, adjacent to the Catskills on the north- 
west, include only two (#74 and #155) in the Catskill list, both of them widely 
known. Nine Catskill texts are also reported from the Adirondacks, and of these 
six are attributed directly to lumbercamp origins and one other (#21) is taken 
from a century-old manuscript. The remaining two (#70 and #75) are widely- 
known texts found also in Michigan, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

Eighteen Catskill texts are reported also from nearby Pennsylvania, just across 
the Delaware and also somewhat further south and west. Of these, however, no 
less than ten are definitely of lumbercamp origin, and three others (#16, #100 
and #115) are distant forms of very widespread songs. 

In contrast to the low number of parallels obtained from locales adjacent to 
the Catskill area, M. C. Dean’s notable lumbercamp collection The Flying Cloud, 
of which the regional source is northern Michigan, Wisconsin and nearby Min- 
nesota, contains fairly close equivalents of seventeen Catskill texts, and four of 
these (#23, #38, #120 and #133) rarely appear in any other source. Our analysis 
of tune parallels below shows even more striking connections with this distant 
and significant source. 

The two volumes of ballads and songs from Nova Scotia by Helen Creighton 
contain parallels to twenty-nine Catskill texts, and four of these (#73, #99, #119 
and #131) are found in no other source. Moreover, most of these parallels show 
very close similarities of text lines, and as we shall discover below, also quite 
marked relationships of the tunes. 
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In summary, we have found slight resemblances between the body of songs 
from the Catskills and the available traditions from the neighboring Mid-Hudson 
Valley and Schoharie Hill country. And at the same time, we see strong parallels 
with the Lake Superior and Nova Scotia areas, coupled with a running thread of 
lumbercamp tradition. The conclusion appears that we are confronted by cultural 
elements whose roots are occupational rather than regional. 

More noteworthy evidence is found when we turn to a collation of the tunes 
of ballads and songs collected in the Catskills with those of other relevant sources. 
The number of parallels is not as large as with regard to the texts, for reasons 
already indicated. Further, our direct comparisons are very much hampered be- 
cause, among the few other collections of traditional song from New York State 
and its immediate vicinity, only the Mid-Hudson Valley manuscript and an 
occasional miscellaneous source present any tunes at all. Hence the absence of 
tune parallels in this case can have no negative significance. Very indirect de- 
ductions can be made in some cases by observing that where a nearby regional 
parallel for a Catskill text is found, the verse or line form, or more emphatically 
still the refrain pattern, may be so clearly different that the text could not have 
been fitted to the same tune. But in general, our collation of tune parallels to 
Catskill songs must be taken, not in the sense of showing an absence of correlation 
between the Catskill tradition and that of neighboring areas, which cannot be 
demonstrated from the present meager information, but rather in the positive 
form of showing an unsuspected and strong resemblance to the songs of the 
lumbercamp, and correspondingly of the two remote M and N regions indicated 
as relevant. 

The reason why the slighter evidence of tune resemblances is of such pertinence 
lies in the special value of musical indices to the development of song and ballad 
traditions, a value which has not always been appreciated in folklore studies. 
Similarities of song and ballad texts may not, and in many cases clearly must 
not, be assumed to result from the direct process of oral transmission, which is 
taken to be the chief determinant of traditional song. This becomes evident from 
Table 2, column 2: At least seventy-nine of the texts under consideration have 
appeared in broadside or word-book form, including several of the Child ballad 
texts whose provenance has often been credited with almost mystical significance. 

Now the availability of the texts in printed form does not necessarily mean 
that the local singer has learned the song from print; certainly not necessarily 
that he has learned it from the particular printed edition located at this later time 
in libraries. Song texts circulated in part among people who already knew the 
song, as reminders, or among those who had heard and liked the song. In word- 
book or “songster” form they also brought unknown songs to the singer along 
with a few he knew. Further, many broadsides and word-books quite deliberately 
included songs that had already become widespread in tradition, serving thus 
only to fix a particular and sometimes garbled version in its further spread. 

But the existence of printed texts provides us with a very strong probability 
for attributing the appearance of songs in different localities to parallel develop- 
ment, rather than through direct oral transmission. A singer in Conesville, New 
York, or in Clinton Corners, New York, who knew “The Wife Who Was Dumb” 
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(#155 on our list), for example, need not be assumed to have learned it from the 
same oral source as a singer in the Catskill area, any more than another singer in 
Missouri who knew the same song. While not all of them may have learned the 
text from print, each is quite apt to have heard the song ultimately from some- 
one who had read it in print. Evidence of this is found in the close identity of 
the various texts, contrasted with the very different and unrelated tunes and 
refrain patterns; though in our instance the version obtained in Conesville does 
not have a tune given. in other words, a wide disparity of tune strain (as over 
against variation of what is basically the same tune) in dillerent versions of a 
song becomes a strong indication that the song was not learned from oral trans- 
mission in a single line, but rather that parallel transmissions were involved, 
even within the same local region. ‘he only reason we cannot state this deduction 
as an absolute rule is the likelihood that, in an unknown number of instances, a 
singer learned the text of a song from either oral or printed sources, but did not 
remember or did not learn the tune. if such were the case, he would be likely to 
fit the text to any suitable tune he knew. ‘Therefore the diversity of tune strains, 
beyond mere variation, may not in itself be taken as direct positive proof against 
oral provenance. It may prove only that oral transmission of the tune was inter- 
rupted at some point, and resumed with a new tune at a different place or at a 
later time. This last possibility, however, points to an additional value of musical 
evidence for understanding the provenance of traditional songs. When texts are 
adapted to other tunes which the singer knows, his stock of tunes can be traced 
in its own right. We are driven, in other words, to examine the stock of “general 
utility” tunes, even those used rarely, in order to locate the point at which direct 
oral transmission took place. It is, in fact, well recognized that the lumberc>mp 
tradition is especially fertile in the free transference of precisely such “general 
utility” tunes. Our collations of musical indices are a further demonstration of 
this, showing at once the close connection of Catskill music with music of lumber- 
camp provenance and the continual adaptation of characteristic lumbercamp 
stock-melodies for the maintenance of a song and ballad tradition ranging far 
beyond its seeming occupational limits. A striking case in point is the melody 
for “A Shantyman’s Life” (#136 on our list), which is widely in use for versions 
of the ubiquitous “Barbara Allen,” but is found in association with the lumber- 
camp text in precisely two other sources, the singing of M. C. Dean (as notated by 
Rickaby) and in Nova Scotia; whereas the text, with or without quite different 
tunes, is found in every lumbercamp source as well as in broadsides (see Ap- 
pendix, Example 5). 

For these reasons our collations of tune relatives for Catskill songs encompass 
both the use of a tune for the same song text, and the use of that tune for a 
different text or texts. We are tempted to term the latter usage “parody,” but it 
is rarely clear which text, if any, was the “original” accompaniment of a melody, 
and which of several other texts was adapted to it. Some of the tunes, indeed, may 
well have been initially without text, that is, instrumental dance tunes. By thus 
dividing our musical indices we may observe even more plainly the paucity of 
musical record in comparison with the more thorough research material avail- 
able on traditional song and ballad texts. This failure of the available evidence 
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is so marked with respect to tunes of songs from New York State and its immedi- 
ate vicinity that we can draw no useful conclusions with regard to the degree of 
resemblance these show to the body of Catskill music. We can, however, call 
attention to positive resemblances between Catskill tunes taken as a group and 
the traditional music of the near or distant lumbercamps. 

Table 3 assembles the available information on the music of the songs and 
ballads collected in the Catskill Mountains, in the same numerical listing used 
for our text collation, where the texts are also substantially the same. Key to the 
column number in the tabulation is as follows: 


28) Tune that is substantially different, for a similar or duplicated text. 

29) Text for which no tune, or a fragmentary, unidentifiable tune, was 
obtained. 

30) Tune substantially the same as for another Catskill song, hence not given 
further independent consideration. In some of these, the songs were stated 
or recognized by the singers to be parodies, and often they gave separately 
the name of the “original” form for the tune. 

31) Tune known or reasonably presumed from internal evidence to be of 
commercial copyright origin, without significant alteration of the original 
form, and appearing in no other pertinent source of traditional music, 
hence of no value to the present collation. 

32) Tune for which no reliable parallel with the same text has been obtained, 
hence of no bearing on the collations in Table 3. 

33) Tune eliminated from further consideration for reasons given in columns 
29-32, or otherwise showing no useful parallel in the northeast area or in 
Table 4. 

34) Indication that tune with the same text occurs in English sources. 

35) Indication that tune with the same text occurs in Irish and/or Manx 
sources. 

36) Indication that tune with the same text occurs in Scottish sources. 

37) Tune with same text reported from New York State and its immediate 
vicinity, and not designated as L. 

38) Tune with same text reported from New England, and not designated as 
Lor N. 

39) Tune with same text reported from elsewhere in the northeast area previ- 
ously defined, but not L, M or N. 

40) Tune with same text reported from elsewhere in the United States, south 
and west, with the locality of the source known. 

41) Tune with same text reported from the United States or Canada, with the 
locality of the source unspecified. 

42) Tune with same text reported from New York State or its immediate 
vicinity, with L specified. 

43) Tune with same text reported from New England, with L specified but 
not N. 

44) Tune with same text reported from Michigan, with L specified. 

45) Tune with same text appearing in L collections having mainly an occu- 
pational rather than a regional orientation, or designated as L in miscel- 
laneous publication, not listed in columns 42-44. 


46) Tune with same text reported from Michigan, not designated as L. 
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47) Tune with same text reported from N, or from miscellaneous source 
specifying this locale, in particular including any published in collections 
from New England. 

48) Indication that tune with same text has been located, for the northeast 
area defined, exclusively in sources covered by columns 37 and 42, i.e., in 
New York State and its immediate vicinity, including L. 

49) Indication that tune with same text has been located, for the northeast 
area defined, exclusively in L, M and N as listed in columns 44-47, thus 
not counting any in columns 42 or 43, which might be interpreted as 
indicating a regional provenance. 

50) Indication of tune with same text in columns 37, 38, 42 or 43, showing a 
regional provenance, which is not listed in columns 44-47. 

51) Indication of tune with same text listed in columns 37 or 38 which is also 
listed in columns 44-47, and perhaps elsewhere in columns 39-43; i.e., for 
which either a regional or an L-M-N viewpoint is possible. 

52) Indication of tune with same text listed in columns 42-47, showing an 
L-M-N provenance, which is not listed in columns 37 or 38. 


53) Number of versions of tune with same text reported from all L sources as 
listed in columns 42-45. 


Table 4 similarly compares the provenance elsewhere of the tune of Catskill 
songs and ballads where the text is entirely or substantially different. The figures 
may each refer to more than one such text. Key to the tabulation is as follows: 


54) Child ballad number of text reported with closely similar tune. 

55) Tune appearing in hymn sources, including some with the same text. 

56) Tune reported from English source with different or unknown text. 

57) Tune reported from. Irish and/or Manx source with different or unknown 
text. 

58) Tune reported from Scottish source with different or unknown text. 

59) Tune reported with different text from New York State or its immediate 
vicinity, and not designated as L. 

60) Tune reported with: different text from New England, and not designated 
as Lor N. 

61) Tune reported with different text from elsewhere in the northeast area 
previously defined, but not L, M or N. 

62) Tune reported with different text from elsewhere in the United States, 
south and west, with the locality of the source known. 

63) Tune reported with different text from the United States or Canada, with 
the locality of the source unspecified. 

64) Tune reported with different text from New York State and its immediate 
vicinity, with L specified. 

65) Tune reported with different text from New England, with L specified but 
not N. 

66) Tune reported with different text from Michigan, with L specified. 

67) Tune reported with different text appearing in L collections having mainly 
an occupational rather than a regional orientation, or designated as L in 
miscellaneous publication, not listed in columns 64-66. 

68) Tune reported with different text from Michigan, not designated as L. 

69) Tune reported with different text from N, or from miscellaneous source 
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specifying this locale, in particular including any published in collections 
from New England. 

70) Indication that tune with different text has been located, for the northeast 
area defined, exclusively in sources covered by columns 59 and 64, i.e., in 
New York State and its immediate vicinity, including L. 

71) Indication that tune with different text has been located, for the northeast 
area defined, exclusively in L, M and N as listed in columns 66-69, thus 
not counting any in columns 64 or 65, which might be interpreted as indi- 
cating a regional provenance. 

72) Indication that tune with different text is listed in columns 59, 60, 64 or 
65, showing a regional provenance, which is not listed in columns 66-69. 

73) Indication of tune with different text listed in columns 59 or 60 which is 
also listed in columns 66-69, and perhaps elsewhere in columns 61-65; i.e., 
for which either a regional or an L-M-N viewpoint is possible. 

74) Indication of tune with different text listed in columns 64-69, showing an 
L-M-N provenance, which is not listed in columns 59 or 60. 

75) Number of versions of tune with different text or texts reported from all 
L sources as listed in columns 64-67. 

76) Indication that tune is reported, regardless of text, from New York State 
and its immediate vicinity, including L; i.e., listed in columns 37 or 42 of 
Table 3, or in columns 59 or 64 of Table 4. 

77) Indication that tune is reported, regardless of text, from L-M-N sources 
not geographically close to the Catskill region; i.e., listed in columns 43-47 
of Table 3, or in columns 65-69 of Table 4. 


Results of our tabulations show that only five Catskill tunes are reported with 
the same text from New York State and vicinity, not counting L sources (column 
37), and only eight such tunes are reported altogether in eleven versions, disre- 
garding texts (columns 37 and 59). If we add to these the results from nearby L 
sources (columns 42 and 64), we still obtain the low total of sixteen tunes in 
twenty versions. As already indicated, however, these slight evidences of parallels 
are of little significance due to the absence of musical data. 

The parallels for Catskill song and ballad tunes observed in L-M-N indices, 
however, show markedly positive results. Columns 49 and 71 show that thirteen 
Catskill tunes with the same text, and seventeen tunes altogether, are reported 
exclusively from the northeast area from these sources. In the lumbercamp sources 
taken together, ten tunes in twenty-one reported versions occur with the same 
text (column 53), while fourteen tunes in forty-two versions are reported with 
different texts (column 75), for a total of twenty-four different tunes in sixty-three 
versions. In Michigan alone, eight Catskill tunes are reported with the same text 
(columns 44 and 46) and seven tunes with different texts (columns 66 and 68) 
for a total of fifteen tunes. In the N area alone, fifteen Catskill tunes in twenty- 
six versions with the same text are reported (column 47) and twelve tunes in 
seventeen versions with different texts (column 69), for a total of twenty-seven 
tunes in forty-three versions. We may observe that these are high proportions of 
the total number of tunes traceable in any relevant source (161 less 106, the total 
of column 33), which is fifty-five tunes altogether. 

It is hard to believe that so close a parallel of musical traditions, especially in 
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the last indications, can be accidental. Somewhere along the line the singers of 
the Catskill Mountain area must have transmitted their repertories to the singers 
of Michigan and of Nova Scotia, let us say, or received contributions from singers 
of those areas, though each process may have come about also through inter- 
mediaries. And the signs are clear that the place and circumstance where such 
interchange or sharing of repertories took place was the lumbercamp. 

However, lest we be misled in this interpretation in a speculative direction, it 
is wise to consider the possibility of an alternative explanation. It is perhaps as 
likely that the resemblances in repertory between the Catskill tradition and those 
of L-M-N origin, particularly as regards the musical resemblances, are due to 
their both stemming from a common source outside the western hemisphere. It 
is well-known that in the lumbercamp industry in the United States, particularly 
in its heyday between 1860 and 1900, not only was there a considerable influx 
of Canadian woodsmen, but also a considerable employment of Irish immigrants. 
Much of the settlement of the maritime provinces of Canada at that period was 
likewise by Irish people. Even a casual examination of the song and balladry of 
the lumbercamps throughout the northeast area, and also of the productions of 
the penny-sheet and songster press which were in a sense complementary to this 
oral tradition, shows at once the clear impress of Irish culture. The Catskill 
Mountain area also, from the days of the widespread tanneries beginning in the 
late 1840s, experienced a notable influx of Irish workers. In this connection it is 
interesting that some of the musical material in P. W. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk 
Music and Songs (Dublin, 1909) actually came from Tannersville, New York, in 
the Catskill region. Do not our musical collations demonstrate, therefore, the 
probability of a common, anterior source for the material considered, in Irish 
song and balladry, which would be reasonable in view of the known historical 
background, as much as or in place of our viewpoint stressing a specific occupa- 
tional exchange-point? 

We may test this explanation of our data in various ways. If a common ancestry 
be supposed for Catskill Mountain music and that found in Michigan and Nova 
Scotia, for example, our collation data would seem to reflect it, provided we found 
that the same common ancestry did not pertain equally to the immediate vicinity 
of the Catskills. But the latter point is not at all a reasonable assumption, though 
to demonstrate this would require very detailed historical and genealogical in- 
formation. On the other hand, it turns out that in the Catskill area, though Irish 
immigrants formed a sizeable proportion of the population and were employed 
widely in the lumbering industry, none of the singers whose repertory forms the 
presently available collection is of Trish ancestry, except Pat Rilev, who con- 
tributed one brief song from the Delaware and Hudson Canal tradition (#53). 
Tt may be supposed that their families, in collateral branches at least, included 
intermarriages with the Trish, but on the other hand nearly all of them have 
traced their familv histories to eighteenth or even seventeenth century settlement 
in the area, long before the large-scale arrival of the Irish. If they have learned 
songs and ballads of the Irish tradition, therefore, it is from their neighbors, and 
particularly from their co-workers in the lumbercamps. 

Against this background we may correlate the repertory of the Catskill region 
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with tunes of Irish origin. Columns 34, 35 and 36 of Table 3 provide these 
figures: nine tunes of English source, four of Irish and/or Manx, and two tunes 
of Scottish provenance are found with similar texts. For tunes adapted from songs 
or ballads with different texts, we find in Table 4 (columns 56, 57 and 58) sixteen 
tunes known in England, eighteen in Irish and/or Manx tradition, and four 
tunes noted in Scottish sources. 

These figures do not seem to demonstrate that our general collation results are 
due in the main to a common cultural ancestry. The tunes may have been picked 
up directly in the lumbercamps rather than have been brought over individually 
from the British Isles. A decisive clue here is the surprisingly small number of 
Irish tunes with the same texts (column 35) compared with those that have 
undergone new text adaptations (column 57), which would suggest for nearly all 
cases a more recent juncture of tunes and texts on this side of the Atlantic. We 
need merely call attention also to the possibilities of “feedback” transmission, 
whereby “The Jam At Gerry’s Rock” has been reported from England, for 
example. It is likewise of interest that ten Catskill tunes appear as hymn melodies 
(column 55) and that nine have been noted in association with a variety of Child 
ballad texts (column 54). Thus a single direct ancestry of the tradition in Irish 
song and balladry is not strongly indicated. 

A further key to significant resemblances of musical tradition may be observed 
by examining instances where both the tune and text of a song or ballad occur 
in closely related versions, particularly when neither the tune, nor the text, nor 
their association are of general provenance. Column 48 of Table 3 shows just 
two such exclusive conjunctions of text and tune (#54 and #140), and the latter 
is a duplicate version of a lumbering-rafting song obtained from the same source 
in the Catskill area. Column 49, however, shows no less than thirteen Catskill 
songs and ballads whose combined tunes and texts are reported exclusively in 
L-M-N sources. Ten of these are known from a single other locale, and no less 
than eight are from the N area alone. Furthermore, six of the songs whose tune 
and text combinations fit the conditions of column 49 are reported with texts 
alone either from the New York area or from nearby New England, but the tunes 
are not reported as known there for any song. This last negative indication can- 
not have the significance in our present state of knowledge that might be given, 
for example, to a record of a common text with a different tune strain. But it is 
hard to avoid picturing the probable situation in which a lumbercamp singer 
from the Catskills literally learned a song or ballad, words and tune together, in 
a Michigan lumbercamp, perhaps from a fellow woodsman who had also migrated 
to the camp from Nova Scotia; or conversely, a situation in which the Catskill 
lumberman may have taught his song to the others. In these cases, the musical 
resemblances are unlikely to be fortuitous. 

We can hardly doubt that the melodies of Catskill songs are as a whole widely 
known in the lumbercamp tradition, while it is well accepted that many “general 
utility” tunes adapted for a variety of texts abounded in that tradition. Nine 
Catskill tunes (column 74) are known for other lumbercamp songs, or in the M 
or N areas, which are not otherwise reported from the New York State vicinity 
or from New England. If we were to seek for relatives of Catskill tunes as a whole, 
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disregarding their associated texts, we would find that of fifty-five having known 
relatives in the pertinent sources, i.e., 161 less 106 in column 33, only nine of 
them appear in nearby locales (column 76) so far as is presently known, but no 
less than thirty-eight (column 77) are reported from L-M-N sources. Unless this 
contrast be attributable entirely to gaps in present information, the conclusion 
would follow necessarily that the Catskill collection represents part of the lumber- 
camp tradition widespread throughout the northeast and equally prominent 
therefore in the M and N areas, but that from the standpoint of regional inter- 
course the Catskills form musically a sort of cultural island, distinct in its tradi- 
tions from those of nearby places. 

But such a conclusion may be objected to as illusory, resting as it does on 
evidences of internal coincidences of collation, when the facts are admittedly 
partial and perhaps distorted. In our inadequate state of knowledge, are we not 
relying too much upon curious conjunctions whose true explanation has yet to 
come to light? Is it not conjecture and guess, rather than fact, which leads us to 
connect in such unlikely relations several distant traditions, on grounds of occu- 
pational similarities, and at the same time to isolate a regional culture from its 
surroundings? 

Unfortunately, we cannot be certain that these things are not so, and therefore 
we have been cautious in interpreting our results. However, our collation does 
not arise from a preconceived notion, for its plan could not have been anticipated. 
It began instead with an observation of the facts, whose only explanation seemed 
to crystallize in the form occupational versus regional. And it does not stem only 
from the internal evidence cited, though we wish we could be more specific 
about the rest. 

Nearly all of the singers contributing to the Catskill collection, including those 
responsible for all but ten of the 161 songs, had been lumbermen or raftsmen for 
some part of their lives. Several, who in all contributed 116 of the songs, reported 
having worked in Michigan lumbercamps. There are even signs that in the case 
of two specific individuals, George Edwards of the Catskills and Michael C. Dean 
of the Michigan area, the similarities of repertory may have more than an acci- 
dental basis. 

These men were of the same generation, and both worked in Michigan early 
in the present century. Is it too speculative to suppose that they might have 
worked in the same camp, and have been acquainted, or have heard each other 
sing? It might be possible otherwise to account for the presence of seventeen of 
George Edwards’ texts in Dean’s printed collection The Flying Cloud, and per- 
haps also to account for nine of George Edwards’ tunes being reported as sung 
also by Michael C. Dean, as noted in Rickaby’s book. These similarities would 
merely demonstrate the common traditions of the lumbercamp as already noted. 
However, it is not easy to accept this alone as the explanation when we find that 
of the seventeen texts involved, four (#20, #38, #81 and #120) occur in no other 
traditional source; that of the nine tunes, two (#30 and #136) also have very 
similar texts, word for word, of which the first is not reported elsewhere in com- 
bination with the tune, and the second thus reported only from Nova Scotia; and 
of these same nine tunes, two others (#3 and #31) are common in lumbercamp 
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and N sources, but are not reported either from the New York area or from New 
England (column 74). 

We have some indication of the complexity involved in tracing the close con- 
tact presumed to explain our collation data. Song #131, ““The Rock Island Line” 
(see Appendix, Example 3; the song has been recorded by Bob DeCormier on 
the LP Catskill Mountain Folksongs, Stinson SLP #72), which is not connected 
in any way with the widely known song of the same name by Huddie Ledbetter, 
is related in text to the fairly common forms of “The State of Arkansas,” or “The 
Arkansas Navvy.” It might have been judged a distant variant of those forms. 
However, an almost identical text called ““The Fox River Line” appears in 
Creighton’s first collection from Nova Scotia, and Creighton informs us that it 
is very well known there, sometimes under the variant title “The Scantaling 
Line.” Because this song had apparently turned up nowhere else, we inquired 
of the Catskill singer, Dick Edwards, explaining the reason for our curiosity, as 
to whether he had ever been to Nova Scotia, or known people from there. No, 
he had not. But he did recall that while working at a lumbercamp in northern 
New Hampshire one season, several of the other men had come from Prince 
Edward Isle. He did not recall whether any of them had sung this song, nor did 


he remember where else he might have learned it. The tune of the Catskill form 
is not related to that given by Creighton. It does appear in Irish sources, and is 
used for several American songs, including “Haul In Your Bowline” (#53 in the 
Catskill collection) and the lumbercamp perennial “The Little Brown Bulls” 
(Rickaby, p. 68), but not for any reported version of “The State of Arkansas.” 

A final point must be made in justice to the lumbercamp as the focus of the 
sharing, renewal and maintenance of traditional song lore. There is a widespread 
and somewhat romanticized notion that the main cultural product of occupational 
groups consists of songs of occupations. Lumbermen, we presume hastily, would 
naturally sing of the hardships of “a shanty-man’s life,” just as sailors sing sea 
shanties, tailors sing of wielding needles, and road gangs sing of hammers in 
their hands. Yet to view these obvious occupational concerns in a narrow sense 
tends to obscure the full role of traditional song in people’s lives. 

It would be a strangely limited, one-dimensional lumberman, indeed, who 
spent all or even most of his time in the woods thinking only about life in the 
woods. Just as often, or more often, his song and his conversation deal with the 
world outside his immediate environment and the immediate present. He sings 
songs of the sea, for example, as diligently as does the sailor, if for no other reason 
than that the migratory lumberman often had been a sailor at one time, and 
sometimes continued to be one in the summertime. He sings also the songs of 
his youth, the songs his mother taught him, the songs he heard first in vaudeville 
or in the tavern, the songs that bring back not only his own memories but those 
of his forebears. 

And so the experiences he shares with his fellows around the evening campfire, 
more often than not take all of them far away from the isolated wintry woods. 
He takes them back to his family circle, to the fields and ports and the girl still 
waiting, to Erin’s Isle and Botany Bay and the battle of Gettysburg. He sings of 
legendary mist-maidens who were subjects of poetry in Homer’s day. He sings 
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of the trials of love already described long ago in the Provencal and the Bulgarian. 
He sings of events relating to places so distant and times so unfamiliar that he 
must adjust them to more easily recognized settings in order to understand them 
and also to make them understood. That is how the tale of “Port Jervis,” which 
all Catskill singers “knew” referred to a Civil War incident at Port Jervis, New 
York, came about from a broadside ballad dealing with the Crimean War. That 
is how “The Flying Cloud,” which is not a song of a lumberman’s occupation, 
came to be the legendary requirement of any who applied for a job in the woods. 

It is well that collections of songs in the lumbercamp tradition have always 
contained many numbers known to be favorites among lumbermen, even though 
their subject matter had nothing to do with axes or peaveys. “The Cumberland 
Crew” or “Lather and Shave” are just as typical of the song lore of the woods as 
“The Jam At Gerry’s Rock.” We may propose more boldly that in regions where 
lumbering and rafting were major occupations, perhaps the strongest element in 
the continuance of traditional songs and ballads on every conceivable topic and 
of every vintage and origin, for the entire area, was the singing of the lumber- 
men. We can hardly hope to specify at this time how much of the traditional song 
in this country owes its preservation and provenance to evenings in the shanty; 
how many Child ballads were remembered while socks and mittens were being 
dried; how many fierce duels in Yarrow, shoeings of bonny feet, whaling expedi- 
tions, and post-mortems of wars long past were recalled between refills of smoky 
pipes. 

In viewing the main thread of the traditional songs and ballads of the Catskill 
Mountains as an occupationally-centered tradition, we therefore have to consider 
not only the rather remarkable links shown to the same occupational strain in 
often distant regions, and the relatively thin contact with the local lore of nearby 
regions. We find indicated also a somewhat broader outlook on the nature of 
traditional song and especially of the process of its oral transmission, following a 
principle that does not seem strange on closer acquaintance and reflection: to 
wit, that when the origins be traced for the melody, not to say the words, of a 
Dying Cowboy or a House Carpenter song or ballad, that song or ballad is apt 
to have come about because a lumberman sang it in Michigan, or in the Catskills, 
or in Nova Scotia—a lumberman who at one time was also a bonny laboring boy, 
a conscript, a tarrier, a seaman, or a miner—a lumberman who built our country 
and whose songs are enshrined in its heritage. 
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TABLE 


Local Title 


Albany Jail, The 

Arsenic Tragedy, The 

As I Went own To Port Jervis 
As I Went Down To Port Jervis 
Awake, Awake, Ye Drowsy Sleepers 
Awake, Awake, Ye Drowsy Sleepers 
A-Walkin’ And A-Talkin’ 

Babcock Bedtime Story, The 
Banks Of Sweet Dundee, The 
Battle Of Gettysburg, The 

Betsy B. 

Black Sheep, The 

Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnell Green, The 
Bold Brave Bonair, A 

Bold Soldier, The 

Bold Trellitee, The 

Bonny Boy, The 

Bonny Laboring Boy, The 

Bound For The Stormy Main 
Bounty Jumper, The 

Brats Of Jeremiah, The 

Brennan On The Moor 

Bright Phoebe 

Bright Sunny South, The 

Catskill Valley 

Chichester Boys, The 

Constant Farmer’s Son, The 
Cordwood Cutter, The 

Cordwood Cutter, The 
Cumberland Crew, The 

Cutting Down The Pines 

Days of ’Forty-Nine, The 

Dens of Ireland, The 

Devil And The Farmer’s Wife, The 
Dewy, Dewy Dens Of Yarrow, The 
Do-Si Ballinet 

Down By The Greenwood Shady 
Down In Sunny Tennessee 
Drummer Boy Of Waterloo, The 
Dying Californian, The 

Erin’s Green Shores 

Fair Fanny Moore 

Fair Julian Bond 

Famed Waterloo 

Fare You Well, My Own True Love 
Flat River Raftsman, The 

Flying Cloud, The 

Foggy Dew, The 

Friends And Neighbors 

Girl I Left Behind, The 

Glencoe 

Green Mossy Banks By The Lea, The 
Haul In Your Bowline 

Hills Of Glenshee, The 

Hills Of Last Chance, The 
Holland Song, The 

Home In The Catskills, A 

If I’m Poor, I’m A Gentleman Still 
I’m Sad When I Cry 


1A 


Other Common Title 


a 
enry Green, or Miss Wyatt 
Crimean War, The 
Crimean War, The 
Drowsy Sleeper, The 
Drowsy Sleeper, The 
Cuckoo, The 
none] 
same 
attle of Fredericksburg, The 
Betsy, or The Lancaster Maid 
same] 
me 
Nightingale, The 
Valiant Soldier, The 
Golden Vanity, The 
My Bonny, Bonny Boy 
same] 
Greenland Fishery, The 
same] 
nhappy Jeremiah 
[same] 
Down-East Maid, The 
Sweet Sunny South, The 
[none] 
none] 
same] 
Early Monday Morning in 1805 
Early Monday Morning in 1805 
fsame] 
hanty Boy’s Song, The 
[same] 
[none] 
Farmer’s Curst Wife, The 
Braes Of Yarrow, The 
Old Tobacco Box, The 
Cruel Mother, The 
same] 
same] 
same] 
same] 
same] 
William Reilly’s Courtship 
Mantle So Green, The 
[same] 
Jack Haggerty, or ‘he Flat River Girl 
same] 
— 
[none] 
[same] 
McDonald’s Return To Glencoe 
[same] 
Haul On The Bowline 
Lass Of Glenshee, The 
[none] 
Sheffield Apprentice, The 
[none] 
[same] 
[none] 
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TABLE 


# Local Title 


60 
61 


=o 
on 


In The Days When I Was Hard Up 
Island Of Jamaica, The 

It Was Early One Monday Morning 
I Walked The Road Again 
Jacket So Blue, The 

Jack Gardner's Crew 

Jam At Gerry's Rock, The 

Jam At Gerry’s Rock, The 

Jam At Gerry's Rock, The 
Johnny Doyle 

Johnny Riley 

John Whipple’s Mill 

Jolly Boatswain, The 

Jolly Stage Driver, The 

Jolly Thrasher, The 

Kate And Her Horns 

Katey Morey 

Knickerbocker Line, The 
Knickerbocker Line, The 

Lady Leroy, The 

Lakes Of Col Flynn, The 

Last Winter Was a Hard One 
Lather And Shave 

Lather And Shave 

Lazy Club, The 

Life Is A Toil 

Little Cabin Boy, The 

Little Girl That Played Upon My Knee, The 
Little Irish Rose, The 

Little Scotch Girl, The 

Lofty Giant, The 

Lord Of Scotland, The 

Lost Lady, The 

Lowlands Low, The 

Maid On The Mountain's Brow, The 
Maid On The Shore, The 

Maid On The Shore, The 

Man Named Work, A 
Mermaid, The 

Merrimac, The 

Missie Mouse 

Monticello Jail, The 

Mule Song, The 

My Home Is On The Mountain 
My Irish Molly-O 

My Love Is Like A Dewdrop 
My Old New Hampshire Home 
Newburgh Jail, The 

Oh, Marina 

Old Spotted Cow, The 

Old Spotted Cow, The 

Ol’ Mickey Branigan’s Pup 

On The Shores Of Havana 

Pat Malone 

Paul Jones 

Petticoat Lane 

Picture Of My Daddy When A Boy, The 
Plains Of Illinois, The 

Poor And Foreign Stranger, A 


329 


1B 


Other Common Title 

[same] 

Henry Orrison, or The Gallant Brigantine 
Lisbon, or William And Nancy 
[none] 

Bonnet O’ Blue, The 

[none] 

[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

A Pretty Fair Maid 

John Harper's Mill 

Boatswain And The Tailor, The 

It Is Of A Rich Lady 

Thresherman And The Squire, The 
Kate And The Cowhide 

[same] 

[none] 

[none] 

[same] 

Lakes Of Cold Finn, The 

When McGuinness Gets A Job 
[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

William, The Handsome Cabin Boy 
[same] 

[same] 

Keach I’ The Creel, The 

Big Geest, The 

Young Hunting 

Lost Lady Found, The 

Young Edwin In The Lowlands Low 
At The Foot Of The Mountain Brow 
[same] 

[same] 

Everybody Works But Father 
[same] 

Good Ship Cumberland, The 

Frog Went A-Courting, The 

[none] 

Never Take The Hindshoe From A Mule 
[none] 

[same] 

Farewell He 

[same] 

[none] 

[same] 

Yorkshire Bite, The 

Yorkshire Bite, The 

Brannigan’s Pup 

On The Shores Of Havana, Far Away 
Irish Wake, The 

Captain Paul Jones's Victory 
Cambric Shirt, The 

[same] 

Elanoy 

Poor Wayfaring Stranger 
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TABLE 


# Local Title 


119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


Poor Countryman, The 

Poor Man’s Family, The 

Poor Married Man, The 
Pride Of Logy Bay, The 
Prisoner's Song, The 

Puttin’ On The Style 

Ragged Coat, The 

Rainbow, The 

Rainbow To Heaven, The 
Resurrection, The 

Rich Man’s Daughter, The 
Rich Merchant, The 

Rock Island Line, The 
Rolling Stone, The 

Roving Irishman, The 

Sally, Come Up 

Shades Of The Palmetto, The 
Shantyman’s Life, A 

She Perished In The Snow 
Ship Of Zion, The 

Ship’s Carpenter, The 

Shore Around The Grog 
Simple Little Nancy Brown 
Sing-Sing 

Southwood Girls, The 

Sport Song, A 

Terrier Dog, The 

Texas Rangers, The 

Texas Rangers, The 

Three Leaves Of Shamrock, The 
Three Rogues, The 

Tinnama Clinnama Clinchama Clingo 
Trooper And The Tailor, The 
Twenty Years Ago 

Two Jolly Butchers, The 
Where Are You Going, My Pretty Fair Maid? 
Wife Who Was Dumb, The 
Wild Amerikay 

Wild Colonial Boy, The 

Wild irish Boy, The 

Will You Go Out West? 
Woodsmen’s Alphabet, The 
Yankee Man-Of-War, The 


1C 


Other Common Title 


Shirt And The Apron, The 
Longshoreman’s Strike, The 
[same] 

Star Of Logy Bay, The 
[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

Johnny German 

[none] 

Free Salvation 

Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship 
London Merchant, The 
Fox River Line, The 
[same] 

Roving Pedlar, The 
[same] 

Dying Ranger, The 
Lumberman’s Life, The 
Perished In The Snow 
Old Ship Of Zion, The 
House Carpenter, The 
Rafting Song 

[none] 

[none] 

{none} 

Quaker’s Courtship, The 
[none] 

[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

[same] 

Dandoo 

Groggy Old Tailor, The 
[same] 

Three Butchers, The 
Seventeen Come Sunday 
Dumb Wife, The 

Rich Amerikay 

[same] 

[same] 

Will You Go Up West? 
Lumberman’s Alphabet, The 
[same] 
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APPENDIX 


The appended examples of Catskill songs demonstrate some of the remarkable coincidences of 
tradition in line with the occupational criterion to which we draw attention. For the most part, 
we eliminate from consideration for this purpose songs pertaining to lumbering, since it is the 
persistence of non-lumbering songs through the medium of lumbercamp provenance which is 
of most critical relevance. Only Example 5 is a lumbercamp song proper, and here it is the 
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tune rather than the text that is noteworthy. In order that our point may not seem to hinge 
upon the possible peculiarities of an individual’s background, we may observe that the examples 
were taken down from several different Catskill singers, thus: Ex. 1, 2 and 5 from George 
Edwards of Sundown; Ex. 3 from his cousin George “Dick” Edwards of Roscoe; Ex. 7 from 
Etson Van Wagner of Claryville; and Ex. 4 and 6 from Marvin Yale of Grahamsville. 

The musical illustrations, except for example 4, are reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Abelard-Schuman, Limited, from the Abelard Folk Song Book, edited and arranged for piano 
and guitar by Norman Cazden. Copyright, 1958, by Abelard-Schuman, Limited. 

EXAMPLE |: “Bright Phoebe” (#23 in Table 1). The text only appears in Dean's collection 
(p. 104) of songs from the lumbercamps of the M area, with the title “Sweet Mary Jane.” The 
resemblances of wording and of rhyming pattern are very close. Both tune and text are given in 
Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast (#3 [1931]), from a lumbercamp source in 
Maine, with the title “The Down-East Maid.” This text is also similar, and the tune notated 
by Herzog shows some resemblance. The text has no other known relatives in traditional song. 
Certain images in the text are strikingly similar to those in three stanzas of an early seventeenth 
century broadside (Roxburghe, Vol. 1, 254) entitled “The Despairing Lover,” beginning “Seeing 
tis so, Ile turne a Palmer poore, /And I will range abroad the world halfe ore,” the theme of 
which is otherwise quite different, however. The opening of the tune here is quite like the 
well-known “Greensleeves,” though the over-all resemblance is superficial and is better ascribed 
to a harmonic pattern of motion to the subtonic, common in English tunes of the seventeenth 
century. The complete text to this song is found in the author’s Abelard Folk Song Book (p. 87). 

EXAMPLE 2: “The Jolly Stage Driver” (#73 in Table 1). This song is clearly of a broadside 
type; the only other known texts come from Nova Scotia: “It’s of a Rich Lady” (Creighton, 
Vol. I, 76-77), and “The Jovial Young Sailor” (Creighton, Vol. II, 180). The tunes are not re- 
lated, and the tune of the Catskill form is known for a variety of other songs occurring from 
Vermont to Texas. See The Abelard Folk Song Book (p. 100) for complete text. 

EXAMPLE 3: “The Rock Island Line” (#131 in Table 1). Comments appear in the text of this 
article, p. 000. See The Abelard Folk Song Book (p. 52) for the complete text. 

EXAMPLE 4: “The Pride of Logy Bay” (#122 in Table 1). While of broadside type, the only 
other text appears in Greenleaf and Mansfield’s collection from Newfoundland (pp. 270-1). Its 
title there is “The Star of Logy Bay,” and the tune is quite different. The text is as follows: 


Come all you tender maidens, come by and 
lend an ear 

While I sing to you a verse or two concerning 
young maidens fair, 

The color of her yellow locks has stole my 
heart away 

And my weary heart lies aching for the pride 
of Logy Bay. 


Saying, “If you address my daughter dear, 
I'll send her far away, 

She'll not return back again while you are in 
Logy Bay.” 


“Oh, don’t be so cru-el as to part me from 
my love, 

My weary heart lies in her breast, contented 
as a dove, 

It’s nine long years and nine long days we've 
set our wedding day, 

Don’t part me from my heart’s delight, she’s 
the pride of Logy Bay.” 


Early Monday morning her father went away 

Down to St. Joseph's harbor, where a ship 
was bound for sea; 

And then he paid her passage there and sent 
my love away, 

I live in hopes she'll soon return to my arms 
in Logy Bay. 


I'll doff my hat and turban... . 
. my love was going to dwell, 

She was all the pride and all the joy, so 
everybody said, 

And I live in hopes she'll soon return to my 
arms in Logy Bay. 


Through France and Spain I've searched in 
vain, likewise Americay, 

I've rambled this country wide, and I've 
found my rambling Rose. 

It’s nine long years and nine long days since 
we set our wedding day, 

And now we live in wedlock’s band while 
we live in Logy Bay. 


EXAMPLE 5: “A Shantyman’s Life” (#136 in Table 1). Only the first stanza of the text is given, 
since it occurs widely in all lumbercamp sources. As observed above, p. 000, this tune strain, 
which itself is widely reported for “Barbara Allen” and occasionally for “The Gypsy Laddie,” 
is joined to the Shantyman text only in Rickaby’s notation from the singing of Michael C. Dean 
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(Rickaby, p. 43) and in a Nova Scotia version (Creighton, Vol. If, 274). See The Abelard Folk 
Song Book (p. 11) for complete text. 

ExaMPLe 6: “Down by The Greenwood Shady” (#37 in Table 1). This is a form of Child 
#20, “The Cruel Mother,” and hence only the first stanza of the fairly complete text is given. 
Of the very many versions reported from both sides of the Atlantic, only one tune shows a 
distinct relationship to the Catskill form, and that is from Nova Scotia (Creighton, Vol. 1, 3). 
See The Abelard Folk Song Book (Part 2, p. 104) for complete text. 

EXAMPLE 7: “Wild Americay” (#156 in Table 1), Though of common broadside type, only 
one other text has come to light, “Rich Amerikay,” from Newfoundland (Greenleaf and Mans- 
field, p. 195). The tune here is a variant of the lumbercamp favorite, “The Flying Cloud,” in 
many sources including the Catskill version, #47 in Table 1. See The Abelard Folk Song Book 
(p. 44) for cornplete text. 


Example 1: BRIGHT PHOEBE (No. 23) 
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Example 2: THE JOLLY STAGE DRIVER (No. 73) 
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Example 3: THE ROCK ISLAND LINE (No. 181) 
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Example 4: THE PRIDE OF LOGY BAY (No. 122) 
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Example 5: A SHANTYMANS LIFE (No. 186) 
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Example 6: DOWN BY THE GREENWOOD SHADY (No. 37) 
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Example 7: WILD AMERICAY (No. 156) 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Henry W. Shoemaker, 1882-1958 


4... W. Shoemaker, dean of Pennsylvania folklorists, died 15 July 
1958, in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, after a heart attack. He had suffered a 
similar attack a year earlier, but had appeared well on the road to recovery. His 
sudden death came as a shock to his legion of friends and acquaintances. 

Although springing from a long line of Pennsylvania forebears, Henry Shoe- 
maker was born in New York City, on 4 February 1882. He was educated first by 
private tutors and later at one of the then fashionable classical schools. At the 
early age of sixteen he attended Columbia University, where he studied com- 
mercial art. Shortly thereafter he began a long and active career as businessman, 
diplomat, banker, newspaper publisher, soldier, public servant, and above all else, 
folklorist. The turn of the century found him assisting his father in the railroad 
business in Kentucky. He embarked upon a diplomatic career in 1903 as secretary 
to the American legation in Costa Rica, which was followed by similar posts in 
Lisbon and Berlin, in 1904 and 1905. Later, under President Hoover, he was 
American Minister to Bulgaria. From 1906 to 1911 he was a member of the New 
York banking house of Shoemaker, Bates, and Company. At this same time he 
ventured into the newspaper field as publisher of the Bridgeport (Connecticut) 
Telegram. At various times he published newspapers in the Pennsylvania cities 
of Jersey Shore, Bradford, Reading, and Altoona. The last association began in 
1912 and ended with his retirement from an active business life in 1950. He 
joined the New York National Guard in 1907, and served for many years in both 
New York and Pennsylvania, eventually receiving a commission as a full colonel 
in the Officers Reserve. He served in World War I as a captain in army intelli- 
gence, and during World War II he was associated with the Office of War In- 
formation, for which he received a special citation. His career as a public servant 
in Pennsylvania began in 1915 and continued for over forty years. To cite only 
a few of his activities during this period, he was a member of the State Forest 
Commission, a member of the State Geographic Board, a member and later 
chairman of the State Historical Commission, State Archivist, and Director of 
Folklore for the State Historical and Museum Commission. In addition to all 
this he found time to take part in five archaeological expeditions to Africa. 

It is hard to believe that collecting folklore could play a very large role in such 
an active career, yet with Henry Shoemaker it was a ruling passion. He heard his 
first Pennsylvania legends as a boy, vacationing at his grandmother’s home in 
McElhattan, at the foot of Pennsylvania’s Bald Eagle Mountains. The narrator 
of these tales was Isaac Steele, a venerable Seneca Indian, whose memory went 
back to the first decades of the nineteenth century. Beginning in 1903, Henry 
Shoemaker undertook to write down these and other tales he had heard during 
his many trips through the mountains of Central Pennsylvania. For the next 
thirty-five years he turned out books and pamphlets at a prodigious rate.1 Most 
notable of these were the twelve volume Pennsylvania Folklore Series, which 
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appeared between 1907 and 1924, and Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania 
(1931). Among his shorter and less well-known works are excellent collections of 
Scotch-Irish and English proverbs and sayings, old words, and place names in 
the Pennsylvania mountains. Unfortunately, all of his works are now out of 
print and difficult to obtain. Many of them, along with much valuable unpub- 
lished manuscript material, deserve to be made generally available to folklore 
scholars. 

Henry Shoemaker did not formulate any theories concerning folklore. His 
interest lay in the material itself and in the people who possessed it as their 
natural heritage—lumberjacks, farmers, Indians, raftsmen, miners, itinerant 
workers, hunters, guides, innkeepers—anyone and everyone who had a story to 
tell or a song to sing. At a time when few people realized the wealth of lore that 
was there for the asking, he roamed the mountains and forests of his beloved 
Central Pennsylvania, listening and writing. Thousands of tales, legends, songs, 
and ballads were laboriously transcribed by hand in a day when portable record- 
ing equipment was unknown. In the course of these trips he also collected hun- 
dreds of friends, for to him a teller or singer was as important as the tale or song 
he possessed. And these friendships formed in lumber camps, crossroads stores, 
hunting lodges, and along mountain trails were as highly cherished as any formed 
in the capitol buildings of Harrisburg and Washington or at diplomatic functions 
in Lisbon, Berlin, or Sofia. 

Henry Shoemaker’s deep and active interest in folklore and history brought 
him many honors and offices in addition to those noted above. He was a councillor 
of the American Folklore Society, a co-founder and for twenty-five years president 
of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, president of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, president of the Pennsylvania Huguenot Society, president 
of the Pennsylvania Alpine Club, vice-president of the Waldensian Society, and 
vice-president of the Netherlands Society of Philadelphia. He was awarded the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. by both Franklin and Marshall College and Juniata 
College. He was decorated by the governments of Italy, Bulgaria, and Greece, the 
latter conferring upon him a Knighthood in the Order of the Redeemer for his 
studies in the folklore of the Greek pioneers of North Central Pennsylvania. In 
addition, he received honorary memberships in the folklore societies of Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Turkey. In 1939, Governor Earle of Pennsylvania awarded him 
the Order of Meritorious Service in recognition of his service to the common- 
wealth. 

NOTE 
*The most extensive bibliography of Henry Shoemaker’s publications is that compiled by 


Miriam E. Dickey in “Henry W. Shoemaker: Pennsylvania Folklorist,” master’s thesis, Western 
Reserve University, 1955. It lists nearly two hundred items but still is incomplete. 


Indiana University FRANK A. HOFFMANN 
Bloomington, Indiana 





Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa, Sr., 
1880-1958 


A URELIO Macedonio Espinosa, Sr., died on 4 September 1958. His death, 
which came after a long illness, brought to an end a life full of academic activi- 
ties and crowned with numerous honors. For him, his scholarly activities did not 
terminate when he retired in 1947. He continued his research until after his 
eyesigh: began to fail him four years before his death. 

Espinosa was born in Carnero, Colorado, on 12 September 1880. He received 
his early education in the public schools of Del Norte, Colorado. In 1902 he was 
awarded a bachelor’s degree at the University of Colorado and two years later 
he received the degree of Master of Arts at the same university. In 1909 he took 
his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. Subsequently he was the recipient of two 
honorary degrees, one from the University of San Francisco (Litt.D., 1930) and 
one from the University of New Mexico (LL.D., 1934). In addition, he received 
other honors for his contributions to Spanish scholarship and letters. The Spanish 
government named him Commander of the Royal Order of Isabel la Catdlica; he 
was awarded the Grand Cross of the Order of Alfonso el Sabio, and was elected a 
member of the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica. He was a corresponding member 
of the Royal Spanish Academy, the Hispanic Society of America, and the Academia 
Hispanoamericana de Ciencias y Letras de Cadiz, and was made an honorary 
member of the Folklore Society of Chile and the Mexican Society of Geography 
and Statistics. 

In an editorial capacity, he rendered great services to Spanish culture in general 
by serving as first editor of Hispania, the organ of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, of which he was one of the founders. He was also associate 
editor of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, associate editor of Western Folk- 
lore, associate editor of Language, a philology publication, and Spanish editor for 
the Oxford University Press. 

He served as president of the American Folklore Society in 1924 and 1925 and 
as president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 1928. 

Espinosa was invited to come to Stanford University in 1910 as assistant pro- 
fessor. His doctoral dissertation, published in the Revue de Dialectologie Romane, 
had deeply impressed the then chairman of the Department of Romanic Langu- 
ages at Stanford. Subsequently he became associate professor, professor, and, from 
1933 to 1947, chairman of the Department of Romanic Languages. He was visit- 
ing professor at the universities of Chicago, California, British Columbia, Havana, 
Guadalajara, Wellesley, and, for two years after his retirement from Stanford, at 
San Francisco College for Women, which because of his interest in Catholic edu- 
cation he had helped to organize. 

His main fields of research were folklore and philology. His studies in these 
two fields brought him international fame as a scholar. He accomplished much, 
also, in the promotion of the study of Spanish language and literature. Among 
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his best known works may be mentioned Estudios sobre el Espafiol de Nuevo 
Méjico (two volumes), published in Argentina, Cuentos Populares Espamioles 
(three volumes), published in Spain, and Romancero de Nuevo Méjico, also 
published in Spain. All three works have become indispensable reference works 
in the fields of Spanish philology and folklore. He was also the author of more 
than twenty Spanish textbooks for high schools and colleges and more than 175 
articles on philology, folklore, and literature. 

His children are continuing at Stanford University and elsewhere an academic 
and scholarly tradition started by him. 

The hundreds of young men and women who studied under Espinosa, many 
of whom hold important positions in the academic world, will long remember 
him for his scholarship, his lively and interesting lectures, and his sympathetic 
understanding of students and their problems. They could always count on his 
friendly advice. His many colleagues and friends, both at Stanford University 
and elsewhere, will miss his lively friendship and sage counsel. 

Juan B. RAEL 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Notes & Quertes 


or 


A Note ON NUMEROLOGY IN “THE TWELVE Days or CuristmMas”:—The recently 
popular carol, “The Twelve Days of Christmas,” which is presumably of medieval 
origin, contains a charming example of medieval numerological wit. In our day 
numerological fancies are so out of style that it is perhaps necessary to point out 
in wholly prosaic terms the exact nature of the witticism. 

It is to be noted that on the first day the true love gave one gift (a partridge 
in a pear tree), on the second day he gave three gifts (two turtle doves and a 
partridge in a pear tree), etc., so that on the twelfth day he gave seventy-eight 
fanciful gifts. Since on each xth day, he gave the sum of the first x natural 
numbers, a convenient formula for the sum of these superficially senseless gifts is: 


n 
S= > (uGrt)) 
i=l? 
where “S’” denotes the sum of the gifts, where the large sigma denotes the oper- 
ation of summation over I, 2, ..., m cases, where “x,” denotes the number of 
the day and where “n” denotes the total number of days. 

When this formula is applied to the case of n equals 12, as in the carol, it 
turns out that the giving is far from senseless for the lady has received exactly 
364 gifts—enough to last until next Christmas. A modern might ask, “What about 
the 365th day?”; but I am sure that to the medieval mind there was no need for 
a gift from a mortal giver on Christmas Day itself. 

WILLIAM H. RIKER 
Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


An Anthropologist at Work: Writings of Ruth Benedict. By Margaret Mead. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 583. Introduction, 
illustrations, chronology, notes, index, bibliography. $6.00.) 


To be certain, the Society was poor and dependent on the munificence of 
Elsie Clews Parsons to make up the annual deficit, but no one ever asked whether 
folklore was a learned discipline or whether the anthropologists were interested 
in folklore and belonged in the Society, during the fourteen years that Ruth 
Benedict edited the JouRNAL from 1925 to 1939. For this was before the popular 
folklore movement, when Franz Boas expected his graduate students in anthro- 
pology to collect tales in native text and prepare them for publication in the 
JOURNAL. 

No one was more suited to the task of putting these materials in order than 
Ruth Fulton Benedict who had come out of English letters to take up graduate 
work in anthropology in her thirties. Her doctoral dissertation on “The Vision 
in Plains Culture” draws extensively from folkloristic materials, and in a critical 
note to the JOURNAL (‘‘A matter for the field worker in folklore’) she commented 
on the lack of correspondence between the statements of folklore and the customs 
and beliefs of a people. 

Ruth Fulton had devoted the early years of her marriage to Stanley Benedict, 
a biochemist, to endeavoring to be a writer, and to contributing poems to the 
poetry journals, under the name of Anne Singleton. Her later professional articles 
appeared under her married name. She considered them equally as pen names. 

Margaret Mead was first her pupil and her lifelong friend and colleague; now 
as her literary executor and biographer, she has assembled the best of Ruth's 
papers, her journals, her letters, and her hitherto published or unpublished poems 
into a volume which makes fascinating reading for students of the humanities 
and the social sciences. As Sapir’s student in the thirties at Yale, I did not realize 
that there were then but three anthropologists—Benedict, Mead, and Sapir—or 
that they were poets at heart who carried on an extensive correspondence sharing 
their verse. For this triad, Papa Franz was the father image, always in the back- 
ground, and across the stage of their lives, occasionally mentioned in letters, 
flitted other characters who passed briefly like the shadows on the wall of Plato’s 
cave, to be recognized by those who knew them professionally as well as by their 
images. 

Mead divides her collection into six parts and writes an introductory statement 
for each. The “Search” includes the Vision paper, “Cups of Clay” (afterward the 
leitmotiv for Patterns), early correspondence with Edward Sapir, and two diaries. 
Anne Singleton, the poet, is largely biographical, containing further letters to 
and from Sapir and fragments of journals. How Patterns of Culture was written 
is the best essay in the book. This section also contains ‘““They Dance for Rain in 
Zuni,” and “An Introduction to Zuni Mythology,” which is of particular rele- 
vance for folklorists, and letters to and from the field, while collecting the folk- 
lore of the Pueblos. Part Four comprises the years as Boas’ left hand and the 
struggle for recognition as a woman in the departmental structure of Columbia 
University; and Part Five covers the postwar years when Benedict and Mead had 
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their own research funds and were publicly accepted as synonymous with anthro- 
pology while their imagined male adversaries in the profession were little known 
outside of scientific circles. That much of this struggle makes no sense does not 
diminish the reader’s interest in the terms in which the conflict is stated. It all 
seems as futile as the witchcraft of the Pueblos because after the war anthropology 
came into its own and all factions had roles to play and found support for their 
studies. 

But what is important to say in a review in her old JouRNAL is that Ruth Bene- 
dict exerted a powerful influence on her contemporaries in both folklore and 
anthropology, and her statement of the rewards to be obtained from the intensive 
study of one body of folklore (her introduction to Zufii) is quite profound and 
should be reread by folklorists who wonder what anthropology has to contribute 
to the humanities. Her “Psychological Types in the Cultures of the Southwest” 
may be overdrawn and yet it describes the cultural situation in the area succinctly. 
“Anthropology and the Humanities,” though a presidential address to her col- 
leagues, shows her genuine identification with literary materials and their inter- 
pretation. “My point is that, once anthropologists include the mind of man in 
their subject matter, the methods of science and the methods of the humanities 
complement each other” (p. 470). 

WILLIAM N. FENTON 
New York State Museum and Science Service 
Albany, New York 


FOLKSONG AND BALLAD 


The Collecting of Folk Music and Other Ethnomusicological Material, A Manual 
for Field Workers. Ed. by Maud Karpeles. (London: International Folk Music 
Council and Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1958. Pp. 40. 6s.) 


It is a fact of life that the typical collector of folk and ethnic music is not a 
highly trained specialist but an enthusiastic amateur. Specialists are few, to begin 
with, and music has a well-nigh universal appeal. The engineer, salesman, mis- 
sionary, tourist, archaeologist or diplomat who has been to Samarkand will not 
bring back kinship systems or folktales, but he will return with snapshots, mov- 
ing pictures and tapes of exotic music. As recorders continue to grow more com- 
pact and independent of fixed power supply, the rising tide of amateur recordings 
gives promise of almost infinite material much of which has great potential value. 
It is to the credit of the sponsoring institutions that their manual is aimed at 
this ubiquitous species of collector in the hope of realizing the potential of what 
might be otherwise mere curiosa. 

Though much of the content is familiar, this little book is rewarding reading 
and a useful guide to collectors at any level of competence. Some of the best 
advice comes directly from the ethnographic experience: the value, for rapport 
and understanding, in attempting to learn the language and the music oneself; 
the importance of recording the living quality of the performance (style, audi- 
ence reaction); the danger of asking leading questions; the danger of imposing 
one’s own categories on what one sees; the need to realize that a slow or vague 
response need not mean a slow-witted informant; the need to respect the customs 
one encounters, especially when they involve reticence with sacred or otherwise 
restricted material. There is essential advice on the value of playing back to in- 
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formants, on collecting full texts and translations on the spot, on proper identifi- 
cation and notation, on collecting native technical terminology of music and 
dance, on variations to be expected and the value of recording these. The manual 
contains abundant valuable technical information derived from the experience 
of its many collaborators. One can only give a few examples here: high impe- 
dance microphones are limited to short leads and are thus tied too close to the 
recording machine; crystal type microphones may deteriorate at high tempera- 
tures; magnetic fields that may erase tapes are set up by fluorescent lights and in 
airplanes; various lenses and more than one camera are essential for recording a 
dance or a ritual. 

In general, the only objection to this admirable handbook is that there is not 
more of it, though this is also an advantage since a handbook should be small. 
But one could wish for elaboration on a number of points: this is particularly 
true on the question of why one should want to do a reasonable job of recording 
at all. Here there is much that needs to be said to the audience for which the 
book was designed. Aside from the motive of esthetic pleasure, the principle 
reason given seems to be the antiquarian one. “. . . all that pertains to traditional 
folk-life is fast disappearing” (p. 7). This twilight view seems to deny the fact 
that all music is ethnic, and suggests that ethnomusicology is defined by its sub- 
ject matter rather than its point of view. One is then led into the perils of the 
definition of ‘“‘the authentic,” and the feeling that popular music is somehow the 
enemy. In fairness to the authors, they do state that “. . . in some cases . . . it will 
be profitable to record all types of music in order to assess the musical values of 
the people . .. ,” but the historical bias is present even here, as they go on to 
say, ‘... and to show the extent to which popular music has influenced the folk 
music of the community.” 

It would have been a great service if the authors had devoted a few pages to 
actual makes, performance standards and prices of the various kinds of equip- 
ment they discuss. But these objections are minor. The manual stands as a small 
masterpiece. It achieves what it sets out to do extremely well, and it is the only 
work available to fill a very painful gap. 

The amateur, particularly the British amateur, has a good deal to teach the 
professional. This is especially true in the appreciation of the arts. Dance is 
hardly a respectable area of investigation for the social scientist in this country 
still, and music has just barely become so. Film, too, has been too “arty” a medium 
to receive the very serious consideration it deserves until very recently. This 
manual, called into existence by the British amateur, deals with music, dance, 
and film with common sense and responsibility to the study of man. 


Davin P. MCALLESTER 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


The Idiom of the People. By James Reeves. (London: Heinemann, and New 
York: MacMillan, 1958. Pp. xii + 244. $4.50.) 


In his Introduction Reeves discusses the folksong movement in England, Cecil 
Sharp as a collector and editor, the Sharp manuscripts, English folksongs in 
general and, finally, he makes a specific study of four songs: “O No, John”; “Waly 
Waly”; “A Brisk Young Lover”; “Foggy, Foggy Dew.” The most interesting and 
challenging part of the Introduction is the study of the four songs, though that 
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suffers from neglect of the American texts. Some of Reeve’s interpretations are 
arguable; for example, the explanation of “foggy dew” as “perpetual chastity” is 
highly questionable. Is it not literal? The young man is giving the lady an excuse 
to spend the night with him. He might have said, “Come in out of the cold.” 
The bugaboo versions, whether they are earlier or later, bear this out. 

The major portion of the book is given over to texts of songs from the Sharp 
MSS. Cecil Sharp collected over 800 different songs, from which he printed 
selections. Of the songs Sharp printed, many were edited in various ways. Words, 
lines and occasionally whole stanzas were altered to make them more to the tastes 
of the general public or to adapt them for school use. A few of the songs were 
virtually rewritten, and not only were the texts so altered, but likewise the tunes 
were arranged and adapted for instrumental accompaniment. 

This book purposes-to set part of the record straight by printing forty songs 
by Sharp that have never been printed before exactly as Sharp originally col- 
lected them, and then seventy-five additional songs from the MSS that Sharp had 
printed in altered form. The purpose of the book is, of course, broader than 
merely to restore Sharp’s texts; it is indeed to show that “the treasury of English 
folksong was not only beautiful, it had guts,” to borrow a line from Alan Lomax’s 
opinion of the book as printed on the jacket. 

But neither of these objectives—beauty or guts—needs proving; that has been 
proved over and over. Bringing accuracy back to the Sharp texts is a detail. Not 
only students of folksong but the general reader as wel! has traveled more widely 
in the realm of folksong than in the Novello editions. Little is added of beauty 
or guts or idiom of the people by reprinting Sharp’s “The Derby Ram,” for this 
has been printed in scores of places in all varieties of texts, and it is much more 
completely edited in Child and Opie. “Our Goodman” is run of the mill; some 
of Child’s texts are more uninhibited. “Van Dieman’s Land” is widely found in 
better texts. “The Broomfield Wager” (Child 43) was published before by Sharp.* 
Other sound versions, no less outspoken, are to be found, for example, in Combs 
or in Henry. Note the discussion of this ballad in the JFSS article and especially 
the version printed there from Leather’s collection which contains the same 
“archaic” elements. “Lord Thomas of Winesberry” (Child 100) is printed here 
as Sharp printed it in Folk Songs of Somerset, except that this has one stanza 
deleted by Sharp in which we are told that the girl was full “three quarters 
gone.” Hardly enough of a change to warrant reprinting, since the Child versions 
are just as explicit. Some thirty different versions of “Billy Boy” (parody of Lord 
Randall?) are in print. The one here (p. 75) is printed presumably to restore the 
stanza: “Did she lay so close to you . . ./ Yes, she lay so close to me as the rind 
unto the tree... .” But texts with such details abound; for example, “I’ve been 
been rollin in the hay / With a lassie young and gay . . . .”* Incidentally the 
Sharp MS reads “Billy B’y” and “Billy Bie,” not, as here, “Billy Boy.” 

More serious than the reprinting of versions of songs that add little or nothing 
to our knowledge of the particular song is the fact that many of the songs in the 
book are hardly folksongs. At best they may be called popular songs, but certainly 
they do not express the idiom of the folk. ““The Threshing Machine,” for example, 
is a piece of self-conscious versifying in the idiom of the public houses and the 
music rooms. Whenever you find such euphemisms as here, you find snickering, 
elbows-in-ribs attitude towards sex. The folk are more natural and forthright. 
“The Sea Captain” (p. 191), “Sailors They are Such a Sort” (p. 189), “Poor Nell” 
(p. 171), “The Cripples” (p. 207), “The Miller and the Lass” (p. 156) are typical. 
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The last stanza of “The Miller and the Lass” shows this conscious smirking: 
“Then go you home, my sweet pretty dear / The corn is ground and the mill is 
clear / She swore she'd been ground by a score or more / But never been ground 
so well before.” 

Compare this kind of song with any of the numerous lyric folksongs or ballads 
that are concerned with irregular sexual relations (e.g., “Little Musgrove and 
Lady Barnard”). The one is natural and straightforward; the other with its self- 
conscious oblique approach and smirking style is characteristic of the cheap 
broadside or the product of the running patterers. Such songs were composed by 
street poets especially for the music rooms, largely attended in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries by men of the upper and middle class (see I ondon 
Labour and the London Poor).8 

Included here in addition to these bawdy songs are other nontraditional songs, 
again the product of the street poetasters and certainly not idiom of the people. 
Kidson called one of them, “My Valentine,” “pure doggerel”’; it is a term that 
will serve for all (e.g., p. 104, 122, 155). 

In spite of all of this, I think the idea behind The Idiom of the People is an 
important one—important because it emphasizes the texts and the need for study- 
ing them as folk poetry. Sharp recognized that folksongs, the songs that had got 
into the blood stream of the folk, have as he said “a different quality—Barbara 
Allen vs. Tom Bowling.” It is this “different quality” that we need analyzed. 
And that has never been done, though Hodgart made a start in Chapter II of 
The Ballads and so did Speirs in Volume 4 of Scrutiny. 


NOTES 


* Journal of the Folk-Song Society, XIV, No. 15 (December, 1910), 112. 
* Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society, (1921), 33. 
* (London, 1862-[1864?]), I, 235, 295, and especially 300. 
MacEpwarp LEACH 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


North Carolina Folklore, Vol. IV, The Music of the Ballads. Edited by Jan Philip 
Schinhan. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1957. Pp. xliv + 420. Two appen- 
dices, index. $7.50.) 


The editors of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore have 
seen their original plan of four volumes slowly expand to seven. The volume on 
the texts of the songs suddenly found itself divided into two volumes: one of 
ballad texts, the other of the folksongs. In a like manner, the volume devoted 
to the music has been divided in two. Volume IV of this series contains only the 
music of the ballads and is therefore the companion to the second volume. 

Since its inception, the Brown Collection has been notable for its wealth of 
material and the intelligent approach of the editors. This latest volume continues 
the high level of scholarship. Editor Schinhan was confronted with the task of 
transcribing some 512 tunes, many from badly worn wax cylinders. He is success- 
ful on many levels. The tunes (which are arranged in the same order as the 
corresponding texts in Volume II) are trans¢ribed with clarity and simplicity. 
From the helpful notes on melodic relationships we are given a good basis to 
trace “tune families.” The editor has used the Jackson-Rufty system of mode 
notations with some significant, clarifying changes. For instance, he rejects as 
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imprecise and highly speculative the concept of “modal qualities” in tétratonic, 
pentatonic and hexatonic material. For further clarity he distinguishes between 
tonic and chordal progressions, applying the former to scales with consecutive 
series of notes, the latter to scales with tone-gaps. To complete his descriptive 
analysis of scales, he follows Cecil Sharp in using the term “plagal” to indicate 
a tune that descends below its tonal center. 

Below each tune, in addition to indications of scale, the editor has supplied 
us with the “tonal center” and with an analysis of the total structure of the tune. 
This latter he does by breaking the tunes into smaller parts (usually correspond- 
ing to the textual line), assigns the first one the letter ‘a,’ and shows variations 
by the use of the prime sign (‘a’), and change by the use of further letters. In 
Appendix A he assembles his data on the total structure (Gestalt) and finds that 
the forms aa’ and ab are the most common. To this reviewer, perhaps the most 
interesting realization brought about by the analysis of this data is that “different 
versions of a song, though melodically often greatly varied, in most cases adhere 
to the identical structure of the other related tunes” (Introduction, p. xxxv). 

Appendix A also contains charts showing frequency of occurrence of the dif- 
ferent tone ranges found among the tunes, a list of all the types of meter that 
occur in the ballads, and a graph indicating the direction of the intervalic suc- 
cession of pitch (ascending from weak beat, descending from strong beat, where 
the climax occurs, etc.) The editor’s introduction is such a clear statement of the 
contents of the appendices that what might have been a hodge-podge of semi- 
understood numbers becomes a mine of useful information. Indeed this study 
should serve as a model for musicological documentation, and should aid future 
studies in this field. 

One interested in both texts and tunes and their interrelationships may find 
the Brown Collection annoyingly hard to use. In order to work on any one song, 
one must consult two large volumes simultaneously. One of the pitfalls of ballad 
study has been that the tunes and the texts have been considered separately. 
Isn’t it about time that studies be made of them as esthetic entities? These re- 
marks are of greater importance, because Schinhan’s method of analysis may cast 
great light not only on tunes in one geographical area. Would not his findings 
concerning rhythms or progressions illuminate the corresponding elements in the 
text? Would not his method of analyzing musical meter be equally successful if 
applied to the words being sung? These are unsolved problems which we must 
soon consider, but the way of the scholar has not much been aided in these prob- 
lems by the arrangement of the volumes in this collection. 

Rocer D. ABRAHAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FOLKLORE IN NorTH AMERICA 


The Family Saga and Other Phases of American Folklore. By Mody C. Boatright, 
Robert Downs, and John T. Flanagan. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1958. Pp. ix + 65. $2.50.) 


In 1948 the Alumni Association of the University of Illinois Library School 
endowed a series of lectures to honor Phineas L. Windsor, retired director of the 
Library and School. This little volume contains three of these lectures. They have 
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nothing in common except that they deal with three kinds of American folklore. 
While they certainly will not excite the professional folklorist with the thrill of 
new or penetrating scholarship in the field, they may serve to bring the student 
or the casual reader closer to a recognition of the variety of the spots on this 
cameleopard we call folklore. 

Mody Boatright, whom we honor as an old hand at this game, comes up with 
“The Family Saga as a Form of Folklore,” and points to something well worth 
noting: that the traditional lore in families—and any American family that has 
ever posed for a four-generation portrait has the stuff—is worth serious attention. 
The ancestor who was saved by an animal or who was a phenomenal hunter, the 
dream or vision that revealed the hidden treasure, the pseudo-history that Grand- 
pa made (or might have made), the family ghost—these are folklore not to be 
overlooked by the serious student. Basic motifs are to be found here, and given 
a local habitation and a name they are the stem of what Boatright calls clusters 
of lore. Beginning students should read this early in their studies. 

“Apocryphal Biology” by Robert B. Downs is concerned with improbable 
behavior on the part of known animals, insects, or plants, and the actions of 
mythical beasts. Downs relies heavily upon published material about the various 
fearsome critters that stalk the wilds of the American landscape. Perhaps his real 
contribution for the folklorist is that he has brought together a collation that 
will spare us the trouble of loading our trusty pencil and stalking these beasties 
ourselves through a rapidly thickening undergrowth of bibliography. His round- 
up has brought into the corral such livestock as the hodag, whiffle-poofle, sidehill 
gouger, squonk, cactus cat, dingmaul, gumberoo, hoop-snake, wampus, swamp 
auger, whickle (a cross between a canary and a bumblebee that likes the taste 
of oil), the filla-ma-loo bird, snipes, and other such nightmarish creations. 

John T. Flanagan’s “Folklore in American Literature” is obviously derived 
from his recent book with Arthur Palmer Hudson, Folklore in American Liter- 
ature. But here Flanagan is faced with the same dilemma as the society reporter 
who is constrained to mention the name of every guest at the party and is hard 
put to say something significant about each; the reporter usually ends up 
mentioning a lot of names but saying nothing in particular about anyone. 
American writers who have made noteworthy use of folklore are so numerous 
that Flanagan is reduced to little more than a catalog of titles. Moby Dick gets 
a paragraph, and Sandburg’s The People, Yes four sentences; but Hawthorne's 
House of Seven Gables, Poe's “The Gold Bug,” and Julia Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister 
Mary—to cite only a sample—rate a sentence each. He does manage to select three 
books steeped in folklore to serve as examples: Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
Cable’s The Grandissimes, and Faulkner’s The Hamlet. But unfortunately by this 
time the party is over, and Flanagan has little left but generalities that might 
serve to suggest to the general reader that these classics are indeed full of Ameri- 
can lore, but which serve only to review what the folklorist already knows with 
considerably more thoroughness. 

Hector LEE 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 
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Madstones and Twisters. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and 
Allen Maxwell. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1958. Publica- 
tions of the Texas Folklore Society, XXVIII. Pp. 169, preface. $4.00.) 


Madstones and Twisters is interesting both as book and as symbol. As the 
twenty-eighth annual publication of the Texas Folklore Society, it attests to the 
continuing high regard for things folkish in that great southwestern area which, 
legend reminds us, was once the biggest state in the Union. 

As book, the present excellent volume is a variegated roundup of materials 

related to the region’s lore. Articles range from scholarly comment about folklore 
in general, to folk material just now being published, to out-and-out yarn-spin- 
ning. Brief mention of the more significant chapters will suggest the book’s broad 
scope: 
J. Frank Dobie’s “Madstones and Hydrophobia Skunks” discusses the once- 
strong belief in the curative powers of “stones” found in the stomachs of rumi- 
nants. At the height of their vogue, the magic “element had almost entirely 
vanished from them”; a madstone’s effectiveness in drawing poison out of a snake 
or animal bite was considered no more “magic” than the ability of a pump to 
suck water. In the American Southwest before doctors were readily available, 
possessing a madstone could sometimes mean the difference between life and 
death in a wilderness abounding in rattlers and “hydie-phobie skunks.” 

“A European Folklorist Looks at American Folklore” is a speech presented to 
the Texas Folklore Society in 1957 by Reidar Th. Christiansen, professor emeritus 
of folklore at the University of Oslo. Christiansen is struck by the obvious paral- 
lels between European originals and American versions of major folklore types. 
His final paragraph is especially worth noting. In America, “the European folk- 
lorist’s most surprising experience would, however, be the discovery of the unity 
of all such things, a unity embracing the wide world, embracing points that would 
be understood by inhabitants of an out-of-the-way Scandinavian parish as well as 
by old-fashioned residents of East Texas or the Hill Country. And the discovery 
of this unity, the sense of its force, and the hope for its influence are perhaps the 
chief experience your European folklorist will carry with him on his return to 
his own familiar haunts.” 

Mody C. Boatright’s “Folklore in a Literate Society” takes note of the oft- 
expressed fear that as a society becomes increasingly machine-oriented, standard- 
ized, literal minded, it loses any real kinship with “the folk.” Professor Boatright 
finds that “the processes which create folklore do not cease when a society be- 
comes literate, and that the folklore of any culture will reflect the values of that 
culture. . . . oral and written traditions are not most fruitfully conceived as sepa- 
rate and distinct. Each is continually borrowing from the other as the processes of 
adaptation and creation continue.” 

Americo Paredes’s “The Mexican Corrido: Its Rise and Fall” considers the 
relationship between Spanish “romance corridos” and New World developments 
in Mexican folk balladry types. 

The remainder of the volume is a compilation of materials under such head- 
ings as “Twister Tales” by Howard C. Key, “Chisos Ghosts” by Elton Miles, and 
“More Chisos Ghosts” by Riley Aiken, and “Almanac Lore” by Everett A. Gillis. 


JoserH LEACH 
Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 
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Dog Ghosts and Other Texas Negro Folk Tales. By J. Mason Brewer. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 124. $3.95.) 


The double standard of folktale and folksong scholarship is again revealed in 
the present collection. No university press, and few trade publishers, would today 
issue a book of ballads without comparative notes, but here is another offering 
of noteless tales. While Brewer advances over his earlier The Word on the Brazos 
by naming his informants (although we still are told nothing of their circum- 
stances), the formula remains the same: tales of the happy, superstitious darky, 
written in the thickest of dialects, with a militantly defensive preface by the 
Southern white man (in this case Chapman J. Milling in place of J. Frank Dobie). 
Milling writes that he has known and loved colored people, that every Southerner 
knows they talk in dialect, that the characters in Brewer's stories are “mostly 
happy and well fed,” and that slavery is dealt with “realistically, but always with 

umor.” 

Brewer candidly admits, and the reader promptly sees, that he improves tales. 
The better for literature, the worse for folklore. Because he is tapping a rich 
vein, these flaws of excessive dialeci, rewriting, omission of scholarly apparatus, 
and suppression of seamy stuff are the more regrettable. The cores of the tales 
are demonstrably genuine, and they add to our store of the versatile, tenacious 
narratives of the Southern Negro. 

Here are some familiar European tale-types, lurking among the local and per- 
sonal anecdotes. ‘““Bubber and the Rattlesnake” is a Negro form of Type 155, 
“The Ungrateful Serpent Returned to Captivity” (cf. the text from J. D. Suggs in 
my Negro Folktales in Michigan, pp. 196-197). “The Fox and the Rooster” follows 
one of the forms taken by Type 62, “Peace Among the Animals” (cf. Zora Neale 
Hurston, Mules and Men, pp. 146-147, “What the Rabbit Learned”). The Ameri- 
canized tall tale of the big pot to cook the big cabbage in (Type 1920A) appears 
as “The Goliad Liars.” Two lovely examples appear of the “Transformation 
Combat” (Motif D615), hitherto only once recorded in American Negro tradition 
(Negro Folktales in Michigan, pp. 59-60). “The High Sheriff and His Servant” 
has a snapper ending, when Nigguh finally turns to a rabbit, and the sheriff re- 
fuses to change to a dog. “Old John Blow-out” begins as the common Negro tale 
of Old Marster in disguise catching John partying in the big house (Negro Folk- 
tales in Michigan, p. 59 and note 28, p. 211, Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, and Calvin, Michigan, pp. 44-45), and suddenly switches to the transformation 
combat, as Old Marster chases John. The hawk pursues the bird to the moon, 
and, in another surprise ending, Old Marster sticks there as the man in the moon. 

Several of the hardy Old Marsters make new appearances. The book opens 
with “Uncle Jonas and This Sin-Cursed World,” about the disgruntled slave 
who prays to the Lord to take him away, but changes his mind and skedaddles 
when Old Marster comes for him in a white sheet, while his onlooking wife 
advises the Lord he can’t possibly catch her barefooted man (cf. ‘‘Efan Prays” in 
Negro Folktales in Michigan, p. 61, and note $1, p. 212). John scoring the victory 
over Old Marster at the praying-tree is exemplified in “Uncle Jasper’s Prayer” 
(cf. Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, p. 53, note). The Negro facility for recombining 
stock incidents in fresh patterns is again evident in “Uncle Israel Changes His 
Mind,” which climaxes the God-at-the-door form of Old Marster coming for the 
earth-weary slave with a final groan of complaint from Uncle Israel: “Ah see 
now why de Jews kilt you; youse so damn haa’d-haided!” An independent Negro 
jest describes the discomfiture of a porter who waits for a tip from twelve Jews, 
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finally getting his largesse from the very last one to leave the train, whereon John 
mutters that the Jews didn’t kill Christ, they just worried him to death (Negro 
Tales from Pine Bluff, pp. 124-126). In a jocose ghost-tale, a bereaved relative 
prays to see the spirit of his departed kinsman, but when the ghost appears and 
keeps coming closer and closer, the son (or brother) loses his grief and tells the 
spirit he is dead because he is so hard-headed (Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, pp. 
81-82, “Hardheaded Ghost”). 

There are other identifications to be made. Here is The Ghostly Hitchhiker, 
under the title of “The Oak Cliff Dog Ghost,” with the phantom passenger 
changing into a big yellow dog. The protest tale turns up in “Eating out of His 
Own Bucket,”which finds a close parallel in “I’m Sopping My Own Gravy Now” 
(Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, pp. 127-128), both hinging on the white man’s 
firing a Negro helper for eating from his dish. Most of the tales could be similarly 
identified. It is to be hoped that in subsequent collections the University of Texas 
Press will follow the example of the Columbia University Press, which issues the 
tale collections of Vance Randolph with thorough annotations by comparative 
folklorists. 

RIcHARD M. Dorson 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Golden Age of Homespun. By Jared van Wagenen, Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1953, Second printing 1954. pp. xvii + 280, index. $3.50.) 


In these days, when sociological interpretation of oral matter is in definite 
vogue, The Golden Age of Homespun deserves more attention from scholars than 
it has enjoyed. Although it is true that the bulk of the book concerns itself with 
matters peripheral to folklore, the pages are sprinkled with superstitions, customs, 
rimes, legends, and general folksay. Actually, reading it is not unlike taking a 
tour of a farmer’s museum, and the folklorist will profit from his reading about 
as he would profit from such a tour. The author, like his father before him, has 
made farming his life, and he discusses just about everything connected with 
such an existence, from the training of ox calves to what they ate for breakfast. 
His remarks concentrate on East Central New York in the years leading up to 
the Civil War, but what he has to say is appropriate to New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, and some of the Midwest in the same era. These fertile, if nostalgic, pages 
have a good bit more to offer than one might suspect from the sentimental title. 


TRISTRAM P. CoFFIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Medicine Men on the North Pacific Coast. By Marius Barbeau. (Ottawa: Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 1958. National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin No. 152, Anthropological Series No. 42. Pp. 95, 90 plates. $1.) 


In general format and some of its contents this small book is a companion piece 
to Dr. Barbeau’s earlier Haida Myths Illustrated in Argillite Carvings. The styl- 
ized Northwest Coast designs on the cover and frontispiece and the end-paper 
map are by Arthur Price, and there are many photographs. An initial chapter deals 
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with Haida argillite carvings of “medicine-men,” while another describes canoes 
crowded with figures identified by the author as “The Canoe-People and. the 
Ocean-People speaking through shamans.” A few wood carvings of each type are 
also included. Most of the widely scattered specimens are illustrated. Barbeau 
treats the two groups from both a stylistic and an ethnographic point of view. In 
a laudable effort to assign particular pieces to known craftsmen he enlisted the 
aid of older Haida informants, but he does not elaborate the reasons given by 
them for their somewhat varied attributions. There is a hint that local and kin 
loyalties affected Haida judgment. Barbeau himself feels that most carvings 
were done by William Dixon and his followers at Skidegate. He is not very 
explicit as to the criteria used to distinguish the work of different carvers. It is 
also sometimes difficult to separate the guesses from the known ethnographic 
facts in his discussion of these intriguing figures. Some of the interpretations are 
open to question. 

Two other chapters utilize Gitksan and Tsimsyan material. One is a revealing 
autobiographical account of a Gitksan shaman’s career, which was recorded by 
the author in 1920 with William Benyon as interpreter. This and the three “Tales 
of Medicine-Men” later collected by Benyon himself are provocative documents 
on shamanistic traditions. An intervening chapter, “Mystic Medicine in Real 
Life,” lists a few medicine-men and describes some shamanistic equipment which 
is largely from Northwest Coast tribes but also includes a drum said to be from 
Bering Sea. The material is also illustrated and is of intrinsic interest; however, 
systematic ethnological interpretation is minimal. Extracts from Swanton on the 
Haida and from Jochelson on the Koryak are offered without comment to make 
up two other short sections. 

In sum, although its title may suggest a comprehensive treatment of North- 
west Coast shamanistic patterns, the volume is really a rather eclectic body of 
data relating to shamanism. The most valuable information comes from the 
Haida and the Tsimsyan. 


Barnard College CATHARINE MCCLELLAN 
New York, N.Y. 


A History of the Circus in America. By George L. Chindahl. (Caldwell: The Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., 1959. Pp. xvi + 279. $5.00.) 


This book will be very useful to anyone concerned to study the part that the 
institution of the circus has played in American life. It is almost entirely an in- 
ternal history of the circus: a detailed account of persons, places, dates and kinds 
of acts from 1771 until the present. How the circus may have been shaped by the 
conceptions of the audiences it sought to attract, how it may have affected their 
imaginations and conceptions with regard to the natural and human worlds be- 
yond the local scene, what role its visit may have played in the round of local 
life—these questions could be explored with the aid of Chindahl’s careful com- 
pilation of historical facts, but it says very little about them. D.H.H. 


Concise Dictionary of Holidays. By Raymond Jahn. (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. 102, foreword, plates. $5.00.) 


This short dictionary is intended to include principal holidays of all major 
faiths, state days of all states, anniversaries of most nations, and “many occasions 
remembered from days before we celebrated new and American holidays.” It 
seems useful but over-priced. D.H.H. 
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Danmarks Byremser. By August F. Schmidt. (Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaards 
Forlag, Danmarks Folkeminder No. 67, 1957. Pp. 232, foreword, abbreviations, 
introduction, index of place-names.) 


Folkeminder. Nos. 14 (1955-1958). Edited by H. P. Hansen and L. Bédker. 
(Copenhagen: Foreningen “Danmarks Folkeminder”. Pp. 1-192.) 


Bibliografi over Dansk Folkekultur, 1955. By L. Bédker, H. Grgnning, and H. 
Rasmussen. Bibliografi over Dansk Folkekultur, 1956. By L. Bédker, B. Holbek, 
and H. Rasmussen. (Copenhagen: Foreningen “Danmarks Folkeminder”. 
1957, 1958. Pp. 1-64.) 


Danmarks Byremser is a thorough and competent work concerning a very minor 
traditional verse form from the Scandinavian countries; it should prove of interest 
to students of popular verse and of onomastics, and possibly also to specialists in 
Danish dialects and cultural history. An appropriate equivalent name for the 
form does not exist in English. A Byremse is a rhyme or jingle in which are strung 
together the names of villages, parishes, or regions, often with an amusing, deni- 
grating, or chance characteristic cited for each; Remse (string or patch) is sug- 
gestive of the historic meaning of our “rigmarole” (ragman roll), although the 
etymology of the English word is uncertain. | 

Schmidt has brought together nearly 400 variants of these village rhymes from 
printed sources (Evald Tang Kristensen, Thorkild Gravlund, and others), from 
archives (Dansk Folkemindesamling), and from his own collecting. He has 
grouped these by form and provided a full commentary consisting of explanations 
of dialectal terms, cross-references of borrowings and parallels, remarks concerning 
the geographical distribution of the names, and interpretations of the significance 
of implications that might be missed in the rhymes. The chief groups are: 
1) Bynavneremser, jingles consisting of nothing more than village names, usually 
as many as six or a dozen, arranged rhythmically and to rhyme; the names are in 
some instances in a geographical order, as if they were mnemonic aids for itiner- 
ant merchants or tinkers, but in other instances no practical reason suggests itself 
for the succession of names, for they are of places distant from one another; 
2) kortlinjede Byremser, short-lined rhymes, each verse consisting of a village™® 
name followed by a single characterizing word; and 3) Vers-Remser, stanzaic 
jingles, in which the verses are longer and usually consist of whole sentences. In 
a fourth group Schmidt brings together miscellaneous derived and related forms. 

Examples of the most common variety of Byremse, the short-lined, are: (from 
Bornholm) Akjerke Harrer, | Perskjerke Narrer. ‘Akirkeby gentlemen [since a 
market town], Perskirkeby fools [in contrast];’ (from Himmerland) Hjeds Gjas, / 
Brasteds Gassier, | Byrsted Svin, | Veggerby Lus, | Lyngs¢ Lyngtopp’, | Astrup 
Adskposer. ‘Hjeds geese, / Bradsted ganders, / Byrsted swine, / Veggerby lice, / 
Lyngs¢ heather-clumps, / Astrup ash-buckets.’ It is, of course, understood that the 
references are less to geese and swine and heather than to the stupidity of the 
women of Hijeds, the dirtiness of the farmers of Byrsted, and the countrified 
boorishness of the heath-dwellers of Lyngs¢. 

The classic form of the stanzaic rhyme, the form that has travelled widely in 
Denmark, has the following scheme: Lyngby er den store Stad, | Lundtoft ligger 
i en Hule, | i Virum har man kun liden Mad, | i Torbek aldrig en Smule. ‘A is 
the big city, / B lies in a pit, / in C one gets little to eat, / in D one gets not a bit.’ 
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In all the forms internal rhyme (Veest, Eest, Seest) or end rhyme is the rule, 
although initial rhyme is found frequently and, as Schmidt notes, is suggestive 
of the Germanic alliterative half-line (Gummerup Gasser, Hammerum Herrer, 
Havervad Hatte. ‘Gummerup ganders, Hammerum haughty ones, Havervad high- 
hats’. 

Little is known about the history of these rhymes; some may have been com- 
posed originally by itinerants, and the insulting ones may have arisen as taunts 
in the traditional contention between neighboring villages and towns. Docu- 
mentary evidence for the form is not very old, the earliest records dating from 
the seventeenth century. Schmidt discusses questions of authorship, age, geo- 
graphic spread (within Denmark), and the nature of the content and structure 
in his opening chapters. The extent of his collection and his circumspect treat- 
ment of it make his book a definitive discussion of a form that has received little 
attention. The work ends with a useful index of place names referred to in the 
rhymes, about 1500 in all. 

The Byremse is not widespread in Norway (examples have been collected in 
Agder); it is to be found more extensively in Sweden, particularly the short-lined 
form. And the tradition still lives today in the Swedish provinces of Finland 
(Schmidt suggests that it is dead in Denmark), as in the following Nidramsa from 
a section of Osterbotten consisting of petnames for girls: Nedervetil spretto, / 
Jeppo smetto, | Purmo blééto, / Esse sééto, | Larsmo jento, | Jakobstads tusen- 
sk6no. ‘Strutting show-off of Nedervetil, / Snippy, spirited girl of Jeppo, / Yield- 
ing, melting girl of Purmo, / Sweet, insipid girl of Esse, / Larsmo lass, / Jakob- 
stad daisy [with a pun on “thousand beautiful”].’ As with most Byremser, the 
closer to home the better things are: this last one represents Jakobstad (and 
Larsmo tradition); the other girls come from districts adjacent but a few kilo- 
meters removed. To compound the damage, the fishermen of Larsmo, a coastal 
parish, insult the farmers of Esse with the following rhyme: Essebduan [Esseborna] 
/ me lejre po skduan [med lera pd skorna]. ‘Esseboos [Esse dwellers] / with mud 
on their shoes.’ To which the farmers of Esse make reply with Kutulskuttaran 
[those who hop or scuttle after the lowly herring}. 

Danmarks Byremser is Volume 67 in a monograph series sponsored by Forenin- 
gen “‘Danmarks Folkeminder” (The Danish Folklore Society) since the year of 
its inception in 1908. The Society undertook in 1955 to begin two new publication 
series, and brief mention will be made of them here. Folkeminder is a periodical 
of which four issues have so far been published, one for each year during 1955- 
1958, each issue consisting of forty-eight pages; the series is paginated accumu- 
latively, the intention being that the fifth issue will complete Volume }. The 
periodical prints collectanea sent to the Society headquarters. The purpose of 
the publication is ostensibly to generate a nationwide interest in the collection 
of traditions that soon will be lost to memory; selected items of interest are 
honored by publication. The items in the first four issues are marked by their 
variety; they include superstitions, reminiscences of peasant life in the late nine- 
teenth century, anecdotes, recollections of nineteenth century war experiences, 
slaughtering practices, burial customs, a questionnaire on boat-naming practices, 
an article on Danish witchcraft manuals, the bill of fare over a period of time 
from the house of a country squire in the late nineteenth century, and so on. The 
editors note that much material has been sent into the archive, far more than 
they can print; in issue.2 they note the lack of folktales, in issue 3 they announce 
that a number have been sent in and an additional thirty have been recorded on 
tape, and in issue 4 a sampling of these is offered. 
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The other newly instituted publication is an annual bibliography of Danish 
folklore, the issues for 1955 and 1956 having appeared so far. The scope of the 
bibliography is extensive, for not only are oral traditions included but physical 
folklore as well, everything implied by the encompassing term Folkekultur. The 
two issues consist of thirty-two pages each, once again paginated in succession so 
that a number of annual issues will constitute a single volume. Such an annual 
national bibliography of folklore is an aid that all folklorists will be grateful for. 


Hoicer OLor NyGARD 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Zeleni Juraj (Green George). By ViSnja Huzjak. (Zagreb: Publication No. 2 of 
the Ethnological Institute, Faculty of Philosophy, University of Zagreb, 1957. 


Pp. 56. n. p.) 


Jack in the Green of English folklore has a lively cousin in Croatia's Green 
George, a personage covered by a large cone made of green branches. With one 
or two companions he walks from house to house on the eve or on the day of 
St. George, 24 April. At times his attire is simpler but green branches are always 
around, to be left in the households visited by the St. George carollers (jurjasi, 
with a variety of local variants). The number and sex of the carollers as well as 
the variations in the details of their costume and of the melody and text of the 
verses sung on this occasion are presented on ethnogeographic maps. The im- 
portance and effectiveness of this economic mode of presenting a large number of 
facts is brought out in the epilogue by Milovan Gavazzi, director of the Ethno- 
logical Institute. It was under his guidance that materials concerning Green 
George began to be collected, as far back as 1929. The author utilized not only 
this material but also the collections of the Ethnographic Museum and of the 
Institute of Folklore in Zagreb and the archives of the Ethnographic Commission 
of the Yugoslav Academy of Sciences, supplementing them by her own field 
studies. The informative summary, in French, will make the results of extensive 
labor accessible to folklorists and ethnographers not familiar with Croatian. The 
pictures of the carollers, portraying variations in costuming, and the eighteen 
melodies will widen the appeal of this slim but meaty monograph. 

Joser Brozek 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Slovenski ljudski plesi (Slovenian Folk Dances). Two volumes. Vol. I, Slovenski 
ljudski plesi Primorske (Slovenian Folk Dances of the Littoral). By Marija 
SuStar. Pp. 58, unbound supplement on “Kinetography and its Signs” by 
Henrik Neubauer. Vol. II, Slovenski ljudski plesi Koroske (Slovenian Folk 
Dances of Carinthia). By France Marolt and Marija Su8tar. Pp. 68. (Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: Folk Music Institute of Ljubljana, 1958.) 


The Folk Music Institute of Ljubljana has published the first two books of a 
projected seven-volume series dealing with the folk dances of individual ethno- 
graphic regions of Slovenia. Both volumes contain detailed dance notations, 
numerous photographs, some background notes, and excellent English summaries 
of the Slovene text. 
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Volume I deals with dances of the Slovenian Littoral, broadly defined so as 
to include the area of the ItaloSlovene border. The material presented is the 
result of research by Marija SuStar of the Institute. Volume II presents dances of 
the Zilja Valley (Gailtal) of Carinthia, and is based on data amassed by the 
late France Marolt, eminent Slovene musical folklorist. Marolt’s work on folk 
dances has been posthumously organized, supplemented and published through 
the efforts of Marija SuStar. Volume II contains the piéce de résistance of both 
collections—the famous Visoki rej pod lipo, The “High” or “Lifting” eee 
the Linden Tree, remnant of an ancient Slavic tree ritual which has at the 
attention of European folklorists. 

The primary significance of these books lies in the fact that heretofore Slovenia 
was the only Yugoslav republic whose dances had not been published in detailed 
descriptive form. Further, many folklorists, including some Yugoslavs, have 
granted only cursory attention to Slovenia, under an a priori assumption that 
foreign influences have superseded and virtually obliterated any genuine Slavic 
elements. These volumes, while they do not offer a solution to this question, 
nevertheless constitute a valuable contribution to it; this is especially true since 
the regions dealt with are border areas. The books will assuredly furnish students 
of comparative European choreology with useful new material. 

The use of labanotation in describing the dances brings the material within 
reach of a world-wide public of dance specialists. Side by side with the Laban- 
Knust notations are conventional verbal descriptions which, together with the 
many photographs, make misinterpretation of the instructions nearly impossible. 
It must be noted that the photographs, while excellent as illustrations of style, 
were not taken in the field, but rather posed by dancers of the “France Marolt” 
Folk Dance Group. This, as Marija Su3tar explains, is due to the fact that a great 
number of the dances are no longer living, having been written down from the 
memories of older individual informants. 

Readers who might regret the absence in these books of a theoretical discussion 
of the.dances in relation to other dance forms in Slovenia and the rest of Europe, 
may refer to earlier works by Marolt, particularly Gibno-zvoéni obraz Slovencev 
(The Image of the Slovenes in Tone and Movement, [Ljubljana, 1954]), an 
abridged English summary of which appeared in the Journal of the I.F.M.C. 
IV (1952) p. 4. The two books here reviewed serve as an excellent practical com- 
plement to the above work. 

It is hoped that the remaining five volumes will appear soon, especially Vol. V 
which promises material on the important and fascinating region of Bela Krajina. 
Scholars interested in Yugoslav folklore will be waiting for them impatiently, 
just as they are looking forward to the publications of the eighth volume of 
Narodne igre (Serbian), the second volume of Makedonski narodni ora (Mace- 
donian) and Narodni plesovi Hrvatske (Croatian) by the Jankovi¢ sisters, Firfov 
and Ivanéan, respectively. 

RicHARD G. Crum and Joser Brozex 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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FOLKLORE IN OCEANIA AND AUSTRALIA 


The Maiden of the Buhong Sky: A Complete Song from the Bagobo Folk Epic 
Tuwaang. By E. Arsenio Manuel. (Recorded and translated with the assistance 
of Saddani Pagayaw.) (Quezon City: University of the Philippines Press, 1958. 
Pp. vii + 70. n. p.). 


The Bagobo are one of the pagan groups inhabiting the island of Mindanao 
in the Southern Philippines. Though the subject of studies by Laura Benedict 
and Fay-Cooper Cole early in this century, the Bagobo are today little known. 
However with the revival of interest in Philippine ethnology since the war and 
the increasing number of field studies among the peoples of the central and 
southern Philippines, the Bagobo and their neighbors may yet occupy a place on 
the ethnographic map. Manuel's study of a limited aspect of a little-known cul- 
ture represents a significant step in that direction. 

The body of Manuel’s report gives the complete text of a traditional folk epic 
in Bagobo with a parallel English translation and explanatory footnotes. The 
text is preceded by brief but informative accounts of the place of this epic in the 
Bagobo song and story repertoire, of the learning of the epic by his informant, 
of the role of the singer, of the social contexts which occasion the singing of the 
epic, and of the significance of the story in Bagobo life. Following the text is an 
“analytical index” which refers to the occurrence in the epic of such topics as 
betel chewing, figurative language, household furniture, ideas of beauty, flora 
and fauna, etc. Here is a convenient guide to a wealth of interesting material; 
for example, the significance of proffering betel ingredients in host-guest and 
courtship situations. 


The reviewer can vouch for the fact that the recording and translating of long 
epic songs of this type is an arduous task. Manuel is to be congratulated for see- 
ing this task through to the publication of what is a competent and usefully 
organized contribution to Philippine ethnology and to folklore studies. 


CuHarLes O. FRAKE 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Australian Legend. By Russel Ward. (Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi + 261. Foreword, bibliography, index, 8 plates. 45s Australian.) 


Every nation is founded ultimately on a set of illusions. From the Navaho 
(Diné) to the African Amazulu, native names of tribes often mean simply “the 
human beings,” with the inference that any hominids outside the group are not 
sapiens and consequently not to be treated as such. More advanced societies 
rarely carry the illusion so far (though racial prejudice is partly based on the 
same idea), restricting themselves to such innocent deceptions as our own in- 
vention of a legendary Abraham Lincoln often confused with a politician of the 
same name. 

Since the complete acceptance of the national illusion as fact is usually limited 
to the intellectually unsophisticated members of the society—the “folk”—its study 
properly falls within the province of folklore; occasionally, however (and per- 
haps always to some extent), it seeps over into the minds of the sophisticated and 
then becomes an historical phenomenon. As both historian and folklorist, Russel 
Ward is uniquely qualified to analyze the Australian “legend,” but as a native 
Australian he is handicapped by his own immersion in the mythos, as all analysts 
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of their own illusions, personal or national, must be. Thus, from Tacitus to Ruth 
Benedict, the most perspicacious observers of national character have been 
foreigners. But Australia has not yet had its Tacitus. Like nineteenth century 
America, its only interpreters to the world have been infra-literary visitors (too 
many of them female Americans) whose superficiality swirls between condescend- 
ing wit and maliciousness, with never even a de Tocqueville—wrong but probing 
—to relieve the monotonous variations on the theme of bad hotels, worse roads, 
offensive accent, and good beer. As for the image of the Australian himself, all 
Americans know he is a lanky blond in a cabbage-tree hat, holding a kangaroo 
by the tail with one hand and a tennis racket with the other. 

In the Australian self-image, the cabbage-tree hat remains, but as a symbol of 
the dual quality he cherishes above all others: egalitarianism and a fierce re- 
sistance to authoritarian oppression. Next to this, he values an institution 
peculiarly Australian: “mateship,” an intimate friendship and interdependence 
between two men, usually fellow workers, that often transcends the relationship 
between man and wife. From these two fundamental concepts the entire Austra- 
lian legend in all its complexity derives; thus, from mateship depends a string 
of concomitant institutions and attitudes—group solidarity (evidenced most 
strikingly in the frighteningly strong labor unionism), subservience of Australian 
women, an immature morality that make; informing the most heinous of crimes, 
a purblindness to the sharp social stratification. 

Previous writers have commented on separate aspects of the Australian mys- 
tique, but this is the first time the entire legend has been analyzed from its in- 
ception. In determining its origin, Ward turns.up a number of similarities to 
the evolution of the American ethos that with this new evidence ought to be 
elevated to principles; for example, just as the first influential settlers here, the 
Puritans, determined nearly the whole course of American culture though even 
in Colonial times they were numerically swamped by other immigrants, so in 
Australia the convicts (rural Irish and urban English proletarians) absorbed all 
later colonists (a refutation of the “Melting Pot” theory). 

One reason the task Ward so well accomplishes was never attempted before is 
that nearly all contemporary historical sources emanated from the squatter class 
—the rapacious free settlers who usurped both wealth and authority in the colony 
(until 1840 every employer was a jailer). The bulk of the Australian population 
was inarticulate—except for their folksong, the only documents that say “we 
instead of “they”—and Ward is the first historian to go to folksong for his 
material. 

There are weaknesses in the book: Ward’s failure to emphasize the unreality 
of the Australian self-image (the only resistance the lower class offers to the 
really outrageous infringement on personal freedom by the government is to 
encourage drunks fighting policemen); his failure to show that the legend is 
encouraged but not subscribed to by the small, self-perpetuating, exploiting upper 
class—because the Australian legend does not admit its existence; his effort to 
resuscitate for his country the moribund Turner thesis. But these are minor 
faults. In content The Australian Legend is an immense contribution to Austra- 
lian history and sociology; in method it is even more valuable, for it illustrates 
for the first time what can be accomplished by using folksongs as sociohistorical 
documents. Either would make this an important book; both make it a classic 
piece of Australian scholarship. 

Joun GREENWAY 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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One of the finest of recent albums is a field report from a hitherto neglected 
area. In Folk Songs of Ontario (Folkways FM 4005) Edith Fowke gives a selection 
of more than 400 Anglo-American songs in her collection. Although she chose 
younger singers, the album presents a rather wide sampling from a tradition 
predominately Irish, to judge from tunes and models. The repertoire includes 
few ancient ballads, but many imported vulgar ballads and a large amount of 
American or Americanized, local or localized material, including antimigration 
and jail songs, murder ballads, pseudo-Indian songs, and an anti-Orange account 
of a Peterborough riot. Styles range from rubato-declamando to quite modern 
renditions. An item apparently new to collectors, “In Bristol There Lived a Fair 
Maid,” is performed in hillbilly style to a tune suspiciously close to “Wreck on 
the Highway.” Notes are generally good (though it may be pointed out that 
spelling pronunciations do not necessarily indicate age). Two other Northern 
items neither present nor claim the fidelity of Fowke’s report. Edward D. “Sandy” 
Ives’ Folk Songs of Maine (Folkways FH 5323) is a responsible popularization 
based on print and the singer's collection. The item is well representative of the 
woods and shore repertoire, and there are good unaltered variants of “The Boys 
of the Island” and “The Shanty Boys.” Ives claims no attempt to duplicate 
gubato-parlando style; but his unaccompanied rendition of ““The Cumberland’s 
Crew” is not bad at all. And there are recordings of “Lovewell’s Fight” and other 
rare pieces. Alan Mills’ Songs of Newfoundland (Folkways FW 8771), even more 
popular in style, includes many items from the little-known pamphlets of the 
Newfoundland collector Gerald S. Doyle. The songs are the local or localized 
productions too often passed by—“Concerning One Summer in ‘Bonay’ I Spent,” 
“Trinity Cake,” etc. 

With their varying values, the discs thus far mentioned represent logical de- 
velopments of the book, the 78 rpm record, and the academic approach to folk- 
lore. The pearls of tradition are strung across the grooves with little connection 
and little background. A somewhat different approach to folk material and its 
presentation is indicated in two items whose widely separated sources make 
parallels striking. Ewan MacColl and Dominic Behan recall child lore from The 
Singing Streets (Folkways FW 8501) of Scotland's industrial slums and Dublin's 
tenement districts. In Alan Lomax’s Blues in the Mississippi Night (United 
Artists UAL 4027) three “race” artists recount the “story” of the blues. While 
both recordings are contrived, as any documentary must be, The Singing Streets 
is a script carefully paralleling the experiences and the games, rhymes, taunts, 
and songs recalled by each narrator. Blues in the Mississippi Night is a session 
(recorded in the early forties) prompted by a few questions by Lomax, and the 
contrivance seems limited largely to cutting material and dubbing in a few well- 
chosen musical examples. But both recordings present, as Kenneth S. Goldstein 
writes in his introduction to The Singing Streets, not only the folk material, but 
“the patterns of thought developed by an environment” and “adult observations 
and attitudes toward these materials of individuals who . . . are excellent ‘in- 
formants.’ ” The superiority of Blues in the Mississippi Night is that the exposition 
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is also folklore. Compare Behan’s “We measured life with the yardstick of our 
own needs and saw the world as a vicious circle of unfulfilled desire” with Leroy’s 
“Burn out, burn up. Fall out, fall dead.” And points are made not only with song, 
but with folktales, which are functioning here. Lomax’s recording has the more 
impact, but The Singing Streets may be more provocative, stimulating work in 
the neglected matrix of children’s lore. 

It is not to the credit of the folklorist that so much important discussion and 
illustration of the folk style of performance has had to come from the “citybillies.” 
Criticism of Ed Badeaux’s American Guitar (Folkways FG 3534) must be muted 
by the absence of serious treatment elsewhere. The relatively brief notes sketch- 
ing a migration from the Southwest to the Southern Appalachians and the adapt- 
ation of banjo styles into various country and blues guitar styles seems accurate 
within present knowledge. And the notes are the best part of the album. The 
recording is unfortunately not coherently organized to illustrate the styles, and, 
though Badeaux is versatile as few folk musicians are, his performance of a num- 
ber of songs blurs his points without providing much entertainment. It is best 
to turn to some of the artists he refers to in the notes. The performance of one 
of them, Elizabeth Cotten, has been recently made available on Negro Songs and 
Tunes (Folkways FG 3526). Elizabeth Cotten is in many ways unusual. What 
folk artist is not? Her employment with the Seegers brings us uncomfortably 
close to a Mrs. Brown of Falkland situation, but that’s another point. Her left- 
handed adaptation of country ragtime style is another illustration of a folk 
artist’s development of traditional ideas with the means available. She plays in 
three tunings, including “Sevastopol” and “the Spanish key,” and her artistry is 
evident and instructive. Yet it is an echo compared to the dynamics of Jesse Fuller, 
surviving street minstrel and one-man-band, whose Frisco Bound has been re- 
issued with additions (Cavalier CVLP 6009). His development of country style 
is evident in “Finger Twister.” Knife and boogie-blues styles are also well illus- 
trated, when not smothered by French harp, kazoo, and “fotdella,” excellent as 
these are. The blues style is illustrated again by Brownie McGhee in the relatively 
brief folk section of The Seven Ages of Jazz (Metrojazz 2-E1009), Leonard 
Feather’s 1958 concert presentation at Wallingford, Connecticut. And of course 
development of the style beyond folk milieu is presented again by Josh White in 
Chain Gang Songs, Spirituals and Blues (Elektra 158). White has developed be- 
yond folk art without losing its essence. 

The subject of style, particularly vocal, and its relative neglect in the current 
folksong revival is ably discussed by Alan Lomax in the introduction to Guy 
Carawan’s new recording, Something Old, New, Borrowed and Blue (Folkways 
FG 3548). Lomax’s insistence on the integrity of folk style and the necessity of a 
singer's respect for it is a well-timed comment from a man well qualified to 
lecture. But in Guy Carawan, Lomax seems to have backed the wrong horse. 
Carawan’s vocalizing is still far from the Appalachian style he seeks to re-create, 
and the approval that is in Lomax’s “mixed feelings” can be motivated only by 
Carawan’s sympathy for rather than with the folk. Rather better in terms of styl- 
istic re-creation is the album of The New Lost City Ramblers (Folkways FA 
2396). Mike Seeger, Tom Paley, and John Cohen give able performances from 
the hillbilly period (commercial and otherwise). Seeger’s re-creation of the per- 
formance of Blind Howard of Harlan, Kentucky, is unusually good. And with 
original hillbilly recordings now selling at five and ten dollars a copy, this album 
will provide a reasonable substitute. 
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The sampler is in vogue with recording companies, and as such can be con- 
sidered Folk Music U. S. A., compiled by Harold Courlander from the catalogue 
of Folkways. The two 12” recordings of Volume One (FE 4530) provide a gen- 
erous sample of some of the best from Negro, White, and American Indian tra- 
dition. The best from Folkways is very good indeed; but weaknesses might be 
noted. One is the “sampler” approach; there is no significant organization. 
Secondly, cowboy song and corrido are not performed by traditional artists. The 
virtues of Cisco Houston and Peter Hurd do not fit well with Blind Willie John- 
son, Pete Steele, Bascom Lamar Lunsford, and the performers from prison camps, 
bayous, and the Flathead Indian Reservation. It is, of course, easier to point out 
a “hole” in a catalogue than to plug it. Charles Edward Smith's introduction is 
heavily jazz-oriented, but is basically sound. Succeeding issues will probably in- 
crease the coverage, and the series should be extremely valuable as a small package 
of illustrations. Perhaps Elektra’s Our Singing Heritage has somewhat the same 
aim, but the two volumes thus far do not establish a clear direction. Volume One 
(151) sounds suspiciously like odds and ends left over on an editor's tapes. In the 
performance of these “singing Americans”—hillbilly, citybilly, and concert—there 
is little that is really bad, but only a few items of significance to the serious stu- 
dent. Volume Three (153), however, is devoted to Frank Warner alone. All but 
one of the performances are resung from Warner's collecting, and a number of 
important items from Northern and Southern tradition are effectively and 
authentically re-presented (though the banjo accompaniment should have been 
omitted here and there). Particularly useful are “Bold Dickie and Bold Archie” 
(Child 188), “We're Coming Idaho,” “Bony on the Isle of St. Helena,” and 
“Jamie Judge” (Laws C4). 

The political orientation of segments of the current folksong revival has 
occasioned a number of hard words. The folklorist must indeed guard against 
the prostitution of folklore by the Right or Left. But the folklorist has also the 
duty of considering objectively such phenomena and of taking account of any 
so-called “new growths.” Hootenanny Tonight! (Folkways FN 2511) gives one an’ 
opportunity to appraise the employment of the folk, the folkish, and the fakish 
in a movement which—however one judges it—has its importance. Furthermore, 
the album is part of the relatively complete record which this revival will leave 
for the future historian. Beloved of the “hoots” are the “Topical Songs, Old and 
New without direction as to content or pressure” sung by Pete Seeger in Gazette 
(Folkways FN 2501). Moses Asch is correct in defending his right to issue such 
material; and the material is in a province that legitimately and necessarily be- 
longs to the folklorist. But no one should assume that the liberal tone of most 
of these pieces is an accident, or that this is the only tradition of contemporary 
topical song. When Dave Arkin’s “State of Arkansas” is considered, so must be 
songs expressing other opinions on the integration problem—and they do exist. 
The folklorist’s personal opinion of the Ku Klux Klan should not exclude its 
songs from notice. No one expects Pete Seeger to sing such songs. But the student 
of folksong has a different problem and cannot let the noise of one group deafen 
him to the singing of another. The study is no place for barricades. 


D. K. WiLcus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Convicts and Currency Lads. Sung by Ewan MacColl and A. L. Lloyd, with Peggy See- 
ger, guitar, and John Cole, mouth organ. (Sydney, Australia: Wattle Recordings, 
1957.7” LP B-2. Record notes by Edgar Waters. 19/6 Australian.) 


The Banks of the Condamine and Other Bush Songs. Sung by A. L. Lloyd, with Peggy 
Seeger, banjo and guitar, and John Cole, mouth organ. (Sydney, Australia: Wattle 
Recordings. 1957. 10’ LP C4. Record notes by A L. Lloyd. 43/ Australian.) 


Australian Bush Songs. Sung and played by the Bushwhackers. (Sydney, Australia: 
Wattle Recordings, 1957. 7’ LP Bl. Record notes by Edgar Waters. 19/6 Aus- 
tralian.) 


If you go down to Anthony Hordern’s in Sydney you can buy a suit made of Aus- 
tralian wool, but more likely than not the wool will have travelled 20,000 miles round 
trip to England for manufacture. So two of these three records—the first Australian 
LP collections of Australian folksong—were originally recorded in England by two 
newchum Pommies, Ewan MacColl and A. L. Lloyd. Blame both the well-travelled 
wool and the imported singing on the Mercantile Theory and its debilitating effect 
on Australian self-reliance. Thus Ewan MacColl sings several of the Convicts and 
Currency Lads songs because these are British transportation ballads, and not really 
Australian; A. L. Lloyd was hired on to sing the remaining songs because he per- 
sonally collected them during his nine years as stationhand, jackeroo, bushwhacker, 
and shearer in Queensland and the Riverina, and in nearly all cases his versions are 
either the best or the only variants of the songs so far collected in Australia, and 
except for duplications on his earlier Riverside (American!) record, are unpublished 
elsewhere. For all that, it seems justified; we who love the Aussies find this dependence 
on England (and America—the accompanist is Peggy Seeger) deplorable. Reserving 
a criticism of MacColl’s singing, so end my strictures about these records. Everything 
else about them is admirable. Lloyd’s work here is easily the best thing he has ever 
done; his accent, though unfamiliar to Sydneysiders, is genuine, harking back to the 
Australia of Tom Collins’ Such Is Life rather than King’s Cross, and therefore is of real 
value to folklorists. MacColl’s work here, on the other hand, is easily the worst thing 
he has ever done; his accent is quite inexcusable. He would have been better advised 
to go down to Aldwych and the Strand for his Aussie accent rather than to try to 
imitate Lloyd’s. 

A. L. Lloyd probably knows more about Australian folksong than any other folk- 
lorist, and the erudition and imagination that distinguish his writing in English folk- 
song scholarship are ubiquitous in the pamphlet accompanying The Banks of the 
Condamine. Edgar Waters, the Australian folklorist and co-director of Wattle Record- 
ings, is the author of the other record notes. 

The third record is as Australian as damper and mutton; the Bushwhackers, an 
assembly of dinkum Aussies playing everything heard out in the bush except a didgeri- 
doo and a gum-leaf—a button accordion, tin whistle, lagerphone, and bush bass— 
and singing in an unharmonized, tough-as-stringybark style, repeat four songs that 
on earlier 78 rpm discs have become gratifyingly popular on outback crank-up gramo- 
phones. 

The nineteen songs on these three records, for a small collection, are a representative 
cross-section of Australian folksong, down even to the fact that only four of the songs 
are wholly indigenous, the others owing varied debts to English and American sources 
—which brings us full circle to the opening criticism. Wattle has announced its in- 
tention of issuing a record of genuine Australian songs sung unaccompanied by gen- 
uine unlettered Australian folksingers, but the success of this venture must, I suppose, 
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be prepared by records like these that have more artistic attraction. In Sydney no 
more than in New York can a Bascom Lamar Lunsford compete with Elvis Presley. 


University of Colorado Joun GREENWAY 
Boulder, Colorado 


Click Go the Shears: Songs of Australia. Sung by William Clauson. (Sidney: The 
Gramophone Company, Ltd.’ [Victor], 1958. 12” LP 7531. Record notes by Dr. 


Percy Jones.) 


Across the Western Plains. Sung by A. L. Lloyd. (Sidney: Wattle Recordings, 1958. 
12” LP DI. Record notes by A. L. Lloyd.) 


The Old Bark Hut. Sung by the Rambleers. (Sidney: Wattle Recordings, 1958. 
10’ LP C8. Record notes by Edgar Waters.) 


Waltzing Matilda. Sung by the Rambleers. (Sidney: Wattle Recordings, 1958. _ 
7” LP B4. Record notes by Edgar Waters.) 


Billy Goat Overland. Sung by Bill Scott and Stan Arthur. (Sidney: Wattle Recordings, 
1958. 7” LP B3. Record notes by Bill Scott.) 


The Bush Music Club: Traditional Australian Bush Songs. (Sidney: Festival Records, 
1958. 7” LP FX-5039.) 


The peculiar settlement of Australia immediately after the Revolutionary War as 
a dumping ground for convicts who had been piling up in English prison hulks since 
1776 reverberates still in every aspect of Australian culture, even to this latest series 
of phonograph records. Two strata of settlers came in—the convicts, whose descend- 
ants formed the peasants and proletariat, and the “pure merinos,” the rapacious 
free settlers, whose posterity forms the class that dominates Australian society today 
and arrogates to itself all that is considered good in Australian life. As readers who 
have followed the history of Australian folksong recording in the JouRNAL know, the 
previously inarticulate lower class, since the stimulating visit of Burl Ives, has been 
bawling out its vigorous folk expression through phonograph records that sell phe- 

‘nomenally well in the outback, and nearly not at-all' in Sydney’s exclusive Vaucluse 
and North Shore. The educated, Anglophiliac Australians have always looked with 
contempt on anything of the native bush bushy, so that there still is neither a professor- 
ship of Australian history or literature at any Australian university. 

About a year ago the distinguished and impeccably respectable Americaa baritone, 
William Clauson, was imported by the Australian Broadcasting Commission for a 
series of concerts. Like Burl Ives before him, Clauson got on to the folksong collection 
that Percy Jones had been assembling unobtrusively and without appreciation for 
many years; his arrangements, balancing the vigorous melody of the bush songs with 
the smoothness of the concert stage, suddenly and surprisingly caught the admiration 
of Australia’s upper class. As for his effect on the struggling bush singers, it was like a 
kettle of hot water on an ant hill—meanin’ no disrespect. The Bush Music Club, 
whose earthy hands had to this point preserved what there was in the native folksong, 
and which was already unstable because of latent political and philosophical dissen- 
tion, split up, with the most rabidly patriotic element forming the ‘““Rambleers.” 
Clauson sang sweetly, the Rambleers ranted, the Bush Music Club wobbled, and 
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several fine singers, like Beth Schurr and Barbara Lisyak, disappeared entirely. The 
ensuing controversy has fulminated for over a year now in Australian papers and 
journals; the Rambleers reviled the invading Yank who had stolen and was debasing 
the genuine bush songs; the respectable press retaliated by saying that at least a person 
with an ear for music could enjoy Clauson, whereas the worst thing about the very 
bad music of the Rambleers was that it didn’t quite drown out the singing. In such a 
fiery atmosphere, rational evaluation of the records of the various groups was ob- 
viously impossible. 

From our insulated vantage point some 8000 miles away, what seems to be the in- 
trinsic worth of these records? Clauson’s disc is better than an enthusiastic supporter 
of Australian patriotism like myself likes to admit. His “Lime Juice Tub” is easily 
the best single rendition of an Australian folksong ever recorded; on the other hand, 
those songs that allow him to exercise a factitious operatic dramatism are repellent 
in their patronizing attitude. The Rambleers would be better much if they were not so 
rantingly insistent on preserving the roughness of the bush singer; they are at their 
best in the songs that must be bawled out, like ““Wallaby Stew,” with its Dad-and- 
Dave humor, and at their worst in the selections that require subtlety of expression. 
The Bush Music Club, with more variety and polish in their preseatation, make a 
record of more even quality (their “Goondiwindi Song” is the most startling thing 
ever put on wax in Australia). Bill Scott and Stan Arthur, two Brisbane singers, do 
little to distinguish themselves in “Billy Goat Overland”; they are, incidentally, 
members of the widespread group that despises the “pommy”’ (Englishman) A. L. 
Lloyd, but like the rest, they sing the songs that this F. J. Child of Australian folksong 
has collected. Lloyd’s own record, Across the Western Plains, is rather below his usual 
quality, though “One of the Has-Beens” is a poignantly beautiful song whose theme 
is a healthier resolution of the central problem of the excellent Australian play, The 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, whose profundities baffled Brooks Atkinson and the New 
York critics. 

But it is not the intrinsic value of these records that is of interest to the American 
folklorist; it is their unwitting function of reflecting in a microcosmic way a turbid 
and critical situation latent in our own several approaches to folksong that makes 
them significant. They hold, as it were, the mirror up to our own attitudes and show 
us a guide and a warning. 


University of Colorado Joun GREENWAY 
Boulder, Colorado 


Songs of a Scots Tinker Lady. Sung by Jeannie Robertson, with occasional guitar ac- 
companiment by Josh MacCrae. (New York: Riverside Records, 1957. 12’’ LP 
RLP 12-633. Record notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein. $4.98.) 


American interest in the repertoire and style of this:little-known singer as well as 
the great body of Scottish traditional song will be greatly increased by this record of 
three Child ballads (Nos. 75, 173, 200), three broadside-derived songs, four lyrics, 
and a street song or two. Ewan MacColl sings three of her ballads in the recent English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads series—her magnificent “Son Davy,”’ the no less impressive 
“Battle of Harlaw,” and “‘Clyde’s Water.”” Her own voice, so far as I know, appears 
on American records only in one song on Jean Ritchie’s Field Trip, but many people 
have heard her BBC recording of ‘Son Davy.” 

Jeannie sings in a deep contralto, with fine open tones, great clarity of enunciation, 
a wide emotional range always objectively controlled, and that combination of flexi- 
bility and pace which is the inimitable mark of the great traditional singer. The Scot- 
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well as at the end, ial venti: vie tag her Sot on bor eee f 
accompaniment—introduced perhaps for variety of color in a commercial record— 
is musically inferior to the song and the singer, although it must be said that Jeannie’s 
own tunes, generally fine, sometimes descend to the trite in her cadences, passing 
notes and chromatics. 

“The Four Marys” is apparently recorded at a different level, and (on my player) 
an occasional “ghost” is heard. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts Evetyn K. WELLS 


A Family Tree of Folk Songs. Sam Hinton, vocal with guitar accompaniment. (New 
York: Decca Records, 1957. 12’ LP DL 8418. Cover notes by Sam Hinton. $3.98). 


Folklorists have long dreamed of the ideal folksong interpreter who would sing the 
songs as they were meant to be sung, with simplicity, directness, and sincerity. Sam 
Hinton comes to the fulfillment of this ideal than any other singer whom this 
reviewer has h to date, for in addition to his simple, direct, and sincere style, he 
brings us a ificent voice and a clear, sympathetic understanding of folklore. 
Folksongs, he says, are like people in that they beget offspring and form families. 
Like all analogies, this one has its drawbacks, but it justifies Hinton’s grouping of the 
songs. 

Side One contains three such families. First comes “The Red Herring” group, in- 
cluding two versions of the “‘Herring”’ itself, one of ““The Old Sow,” and two of “The 
Carrion Crow.” The thematic trait shared by the members of this family is the idea 
of fantastic useful articles made from parts of a dead creature’s body. The second 
family is that of “Shule Aghra,” an Irish love song. Hinton first sings the original 
Irish song, which arose, he says, during the exodus from Ireland of soldiers protesting 
against the failure to seat James on the British throne in 1691. Then he gives a United 
States version of the song modified to fit the American scene, with the Gaelic words 
removed. Next comes “Dis Cum Bibble,” another American version in which the love 
theme is removed and the Gaelic words retained and distorted. Best of all is “‘Clear 
the Track,” an English version born from a fusing of sailor traditions with the con- 
tributions of American Negro Minstrel troupes traveling in Victorian England. The 
third and last family is that of the “Lowlands,” represented by two versions, one Eng- 
lish and one American. Neither of them has much in common with Child 286. 

Side Two contains individual representatives of more recent families, all American 
except the splendid Scottish “Piper o’ Dundee.” There is “Cindy” stemming from 
the play party tradition. There is “Jim the Roper’ from cowboy life. There are four 
1ovely religious songs born of camp meetings and Negro spirituals. Least attractive 
to this reviewer, though of the folk according to Hinton, are ““Willy the Weeper” and 
Woody Guthrie’s “Talkin’ Dustbowl Blues.” 

Because of both its entertainment and its folk content, this disc is a must for all folk- 
lorists. 


University of Maryland Frank GooDWwYN 
College Park, Maryland 
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97-104; A Th for American Folklore and 

Comments, 197-242. 

FOLKLORE AND PSYCHOLOGY: The 
Mythology of Dark and Fair, 1-13; A Theory 
for American Folklore and Comments, 


197-242. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Boulder Effigy Monu- 
ments, 121; Charts for British-American 
Folk Tune Analysis, 171, 173-174, 184-191; 
Tables Clarifying Regional and Occupational 
Orientations of American Traditional a 
$28-339; Lumbercamp scene, 326. 

LANGUAGE: Phrases and Words: “Muk- 
—" 128-188; Myth and Tale Titles, 138- 

5 

MONUMENTS: Boulder Effigy, 115-127. 

MUSICAL NOTATION: Anglo-American, 53, 
59, 62, 175-181. See $42- 

PROSODY: 47-52 (Caroline Islands). 

PROVERBS: 

Areas: Canada (Nova Scotia), 30-35 (Scottish- 
Gaelic); Spain, 24 f. 

General Studies: In Cervantes’ Exemplary 
Novels, 24-29. 

RIMES _ (Specific): 
Scri mn, , : 

TONGUE-TWISTERS: Indiana, 

Ivania, 291-296. 

WITCHCRAFT: Haiti, 36-46. 


Parodied Prayers and 


ETHNIC AND REGIONAL GROUPS 


ALABAMA: Rimes, 94. 
ARKANSAS: Songs and Song Cctieting, 
243-247. 
CANADA: 
British: Proverbs, 30-35 (Nova Scotia); Songs, 
53 £. (New Brunswick). 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Rimes, 94. 
INDIAN LIFE AND CULTURE: 


North American: 

General: 95-96. 

Tribes: Blackfoot, 115 £.; Cherokee, 134- 
138; Choctaw, 146-154; Crow, 97-104, 105; 
Flathead, 155-160; Nootka, 106-107; 
=a 115 £. Sioux, 115 £; Navaho, 


INDIANA: Songs, 296-297; Tongue-Twisters, 





Index 


296-297. 
MAINE: Songs, 53 f. 
NEGRO LIFE AND CULTURE: Haiti: Be- 
liefs, Customs, and Superstitions, 36-46. 
NEW YORK: Sons, wr 340 £. - 
NORWAY: Tales, 14-23 (discussed 
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OCEANIA: Carolines: Songs and Chants, 47- 
52 (discussed). 

PENNSYLVANIA: Tongue Twisters, 291-296. 

WEST INDIES: Haiti: Beliefs, Customs, and 
Superstitions, 36-46. 


SONG TITLES AND FIRST SIGNIFICANT LINES 


ari’ako bo”rak bacu”o du’ptum ba’-wiky, 100. 

BEN DEANE, 53-55. 

Empty dishes and no fruit / Bless us all but 
old Newt, 94. 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost / Who eats the 
fastest gets the most, 94. 

Good food, good meat / Good God, let’s eat, 94. 

HOWARD CAREY, 62-64. 

Now I lay me down to sleep / A bunch of 
bananas at my feet, 94. 


Now I lay me down to sleep / Bedbugs all 
around me creep, 94. 

THE PLAIN GOLDEN BAND, 59-60. 

THE PRIDE OF LOGY BAY, 341. 

SARAH, 296. 

THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS, 
348 (discussed). 

Yes, Ma’am, no, Ma’am / Thank you Ma’am, 
please, 


TALE-TYPES, COMMON INDIAN TALES, THOMPSON MOTIFS 


TALE-TYPES: A-T 328, 14 £.; A-T 545, 14 £.; 
A-T 613, 163. 


MOTIFS FROM ‘THOMPSON’S 
INDEX”: 


“MOTIF- 


E 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
G 


INCIDENTS, CHARACTERS, AND THE LIKE 
BY THE SYSTEM USED IN AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO “JAF” 


Chance and Fate. 
Helpers. 
Yai Spirits, 111. 
Dead. 
Ghosts. 
Gabriel Nattau’s*Soul, 156. 
Deceptions. 


Escape. 
Lamb and Cat Escape Lions (use snake- 
skull water-jug), 160-164. 
Fatal. 

Desert Man on Whale Carcass, 110. 
Impostures and Disguises. 

Gum on Harpoons (break gum on har- 
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to make them appear used), 111. 
Thefts and Cheats. , 


Steal Sheep (pursuers deceived by fake 
ceremony), 248. 
Humor. 
Miscellany. 
Boulder Placed Where Hunter 


, 123. 
Magic and Marvels. 
Animals, Mythical or Magical. 
Animal Councils, 163. 
and Places. 
rindstone, 112. 
Occurrences (Extraordinary). 
Canoes. 
Smashed with One Blow, 114. 
Open, 116. 
Sleeping Man in Blanket Over 
Ground by Wolf. Stabs Wolf, 251. 
Whale Carcass Used to Ride Out Storm, 
lll, 
Otherworld Journeys. 
Land of ‘< Dead, 147. 
Powers. 


Cannot be Killed, 108. 
ransformations. 


uito ... origin of, 107. 
Miscellaneous Explanations. 
Medicine man 


itches ori 
Human Institutions and Life 
Culture Heroes. 
Ocasta (Stonecoat), 136. 
Death, 148. 


Local 
Indian 


(North American): Blackfoot, 
116 £. 


Ogres. 
Kinds of. 


Human and Superhuman, 107 (Babies). 


Body Parts Perform Abnormally, 109 Slain. 
(Sight). Menstruating Women Sicken Ogre (Ogre 
Disappear, 136. then staked down), 136. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


by John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 


An up-to-date source book for the student, researcher or indi- 
vidual who simply wants a clear, unbiased picture of the Ameri- 
can Indian, who is often talked about but much misunderstood. 
Early works on the Indian were written when feelings ran high 
against the “savages,” and many present-day works are by authors 
with strong feelings for one tribe or area. This comprehensive 
work combines information from all of these sources as well as 
being the product of five years of research interviewing and travel 
in the United States. 


Clarifying terms which are often used incorrectly, and stating the 
facts without prejudice or intent to influence, here at last is a 
book of Indian history and lore that can serve as a dependable 
source of information about a people important in our own 
history and culture. $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








A unique and vwid collection of Americana -- 
Dictionary of 
American Folklore 


by Marjorie Tallman 


N up-to-date dictionary that claims the attention of the average 

reader as well as the specialist by its broad cross section of topics. 
It includes geographical, occupational and anthropological material, 
as well as items about sports, comics and communications. In com- 
piling this engrossing and valuable collection of Americana the author 
has called upon a host of librarians, volumes of literary histories, 
studies of local areas, histories of sports, occupations, the arts, fashions, 
furnishings and the theatre. With no pretense of being exhaustive, 
it nonetheless offers a generous sampling of American folklore, from 
Maine to Florida, from the East Side of New York to Hollywood and 
Vine, and from Acadian customs to New Orleans Creole lore. $5.00. 


A Brief Dictionary of 


American Superstitions 


by Vergi'ius Ferm 


UPERSTITIONS have been attached to almost everything at some 

time in history. Here are many peculiarly indigenous to America— 
some familiar to moderns, other traditional to certain areas of folklore, 
all exceedingly curious. Superstitions about the weather, cures for 
illnesses, taboos of the theater, safe procedures in marriage, lucky days, 
charms, foods, festivals, and hundreds of others are carefully alphabet- 
ized and cross-indexed, to make easily accessible a vast body of fascinat- 
ing information. The kind of volume to satisfy a specific curiosity or 
tempt the reader to endless hours of leisurely. browsing. 


Dr. Ferm is Head of the Department of Philosophy at the College of 
Wooster. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF 





A meaningful, comprehensive account of our people's 
tales, songs, and beliefs. . . 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


* 

peg won yp Bnrpg An astute and widely experienced folklorist~ 
pont Serene oes We ey see 3 See eee 

the first general survey of the genuine article from colonial 

the present. Mr. Destin dovele tha viel telbiore, not sikat he eal 

“fakelore,” arising out of five major movements in American history: 


colonization, Negro slavery, immigration, westward — and 
mass culture. Oct. 27 $4.50 


HALF HORSE 
HALF ALLIGATOR 


THE GROWTH OF THE MIKE FINK LEGEND 


edited by Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine. This is a unique col- 
lection of stories about Mike Fink, a 19th-century folk hero whose 
frontier adventures and ebullient tall tales captured American 
inations. The editors have brought tanlian for the first time, 
pag glare ggg x pl porno emher lle ge 
a lively account of the waxing and waning of a great $5.00 


THE CONTENT AND STYLE 
OF AN ORAL LITERATURE 


CLACKAMAS CHINOOK MYTHS AND TALES 


by Melville The first genuinely scientific analysis of an oral 
literature. I consists of a detailed textual examination of eight 
Eiscithies dot Calon tn tarens Of their setts ema 


significance. 
Part II consists of an analysis of the content, forms, and styles of the 
tales. $5.00 





Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF Miago PRESS 0100 mits Avenue, Chicage 81, Minots 
_ Im Canapa: The University of Toronte Press, Torente 5, Ontario 








